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Sinn Fein's Gerry Adams 
and Martin McGuinness 
are to meet Tony Biair 
in Downing Street today 
against a background of 
continuing loyalist 
violence and increasing 
grassroots republican 
disillusionment. Our 
Ireland Correspondent 
examines the elements 
which underline the 
fragility of a peace 
process which faces 
problems both from 
within and without. 


Loyalist violence yesterday 
produced yet another fatality 
with the shooting of a Catholic 
man in the Co Londonderry 
town of Maghera. In claiming 
responsibility for the killing 
the Loyalist Volunteer Force 
(LVF) warned that more vio- 
lence would follow. 

The group has now claimed 
the deaths of four Catholics 
since vowing to exact revenge 
for the Irish National Libera- 
tion Army (InJa) killing of its 
founder- 
member, 

BiHy Wright - _ 


inside the 
Maze prison 


BY DAVID 







’SJST McKII 

These 

killings have 

increased concerns wi thin a 
nationalist co mmuni ty already 
anxious at the direction of the 
talks process. 

The talks are due to get 
down to specific business in 
Belfast today on the basis of the 
document produced jointly last 
week by the British and Irish 
governments. But the docu- 
ment, while serving its pur- 
pose of providing an agenda for 
detailed negotiation, clearly 
did not produce equality of p ain 
for all 

participants. 

Rather, it pleased David 
Trimble's Ulster Unionist Par- 
ty but caused dismay wi thin 
Sinn Fein, who complain that 
it represents a significant retreat 
from the 1995 framework doc- 
ument which they argue was 
supposed to be the starting 
point for negotiations. 

One republican complained: 
“The Unionists are still refus- 
ing to engage with Sinn Fein. 
Their, general demeanour has 
been that they were back in the 
drivingseat, they had this doc- 
ument in their hip pocket and 
all was well." 

Today's meeting at Downing 
Street wiQ give Sinn Fein lead- 
ers Gerry Adams and Martin 
McGuinness an opportunity to 
express to Tony Blair in person 
the criticisms which Mr 
McGuinness made in a series 
of weekend interviews. 

It wiU be the third republi- 
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can meeting with the Prime 
Minister. The first meeting 
look place at the multi-party 
talks at Stormont last aut umn 
and on 11 December republi- 
cans went to 10 Downing Street 
for the first time. While those 
were regarded as ice-breaking 
encounters, republicans made 
it clear they hoped for contin- 
uing direct access to Mr Blair. 

The latest killing came to 
light early yesterday following 
an anonymous phone call. A 
body was found lying near a 
Catholic chapel next to a youth 
club in Upper Main Street, 
Maghera. The LVF. which has 
carried out previous killings in 
the general area, warned in a 
statement: “This is not the Iasi 
- lead the way." According lo 
security sources, the LVF has 
received a significant number of 
recruits since the Wright 
assassination. 

While the British and Irish 
governments were at one in 
putting forward last week’s 
document, they appear to be at 
odds over the question of 
Bloody Sunday, when para- 
troopers shot dead 14 people in 
Londonderry in 1972. Dublin is 
pressing bard for an apology 
and a new 

inquiry, but 

. _ __ ^ after 

\ V i U months of i 

considers- 
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Finally, 
Hughes 
opens 
his heart 
on Plath 
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The fart trade Amy Van Dyken of the United States showing off her new Speedo ‘Speed Mask* at Challenge Stadium during the 
Worid Swimming Championships in Perth, Australia, at the weekend; report, Sport section Photograph: AJ BeJIo/Allspon 


Is Julie 
Burchill the 
Rose West of 
journalism? 
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rT D T C* V ton Lon- 

L 1 don has yet 

to indicate 

a definite 

response. 

In the meantime. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Derek Wilford, 
who was in charge of the op- 
eration, warned that ultimate 
responsibility lay not with the 
soldiers but with their political 
masters of the time. 

He told a Channel 4 inves- 
tigation which is to be broad- 
cast tonight: i think the prime 
minister of the time should be 
the person who is discussing it. 
If people start talking abouL 
apologising then 1 think one has 
actually got to look at who was 
responsible for Lbe decision to 
carry out that type of operation. 

“What are they going to 
apologise for? I would have to 
warn them not to do so. They 
cannot apologise for me." he 
said. 

Meanwhile, the former 
United Slates ambassador to 
LondODi Ray Seitz, has 
accused the White House of 
leaking British secrets to the 
IRA. In his memoirs Mr Seitz, 
who was ambassador between 
1991 and 1994, also revealed 
the diplomatic row over 
whether President Bill Clinton 
should allow Gerry Adams to 
visit the US. 

Relations between London 
and Washington became so 
bad, he said, that London 
stopped passing sensitive in- 
telligence to the White House 
“because it often seemed to find 
its wav back to the ERA". 


Alarm as cloned sheep 
develop abnormalities 
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advertisement 


How to become a 
freelance writer 


The first of a flock of 
transgenic sheep has 
been bom carrying a 
protein in their milk to 
help fight disease in 
humans. But Ian Burrell 
reveals that their 
creators are concerned 
about abnormalities and 
high mortality rates. 


The transgenic Iambs that will 
be bom during the coming 
weeks ai a farm in Midlothian 
could provide a breakthrough 
for the treatment of such con- 
ditions as cystic fibrosis. 

Bui PPL Therapeutics, the 
Edinburgh-based firm con- 
ducting the programme, has ad- 
vised the government of 
problems with the unusual 


birth-weights and high death 
rates of the lambs. 

The PPL team developed 
Dolly, the cloned sheep, and 
then Polly, the first transgenic 
sheep, who was made bv a nu- 
clear transfer programme in- 
volving sheep foetal cells being 
given a human gene. The other 
transgenic sheep are clones of 
Polly. 

In a briefing document seen 
by The Independent Ron James. 
PPL's managing director, re- 
ports that in an earlier trial, nine 
lambs out of 14 died, a monal- 
iiy rate of 64 per cent compared 
with the normal rale for com- 
mercial flocks of X per cent. 

Mr James wrote: "Many 
types of manipulation of em- 
bryos have been reported to in- 
crease foetal mortality and 
there is no specific reason t«> 
suspect that the perinatal 


deaths are a consequence of nu- 
clear transfer /vr sc. Neverthe- 
less we recognise they 
compromise animal welfare.” 

He also notes "at least one 
lamb was larger than expected”. 
One was S.7kg, while others 
weighed ha rely 3kg. 

A company spokesperson 
said: “Nobody knows vet why it 
happened. They have some 
ideas and feel that some of the 
changes we arc making now 
might well solve the problem. 
Everyone has been concerned 
about this.” 

The scientists feel that the 
abnormality may have been 
due to them producing Poll 
Dorset lambs using the small- 
er Scottish Blackface breed as 
surrogate mothers. The process 
involved taking foetal cells from 
Poll Dorset lambs, and insert- 
ing a human gene. 


The cells were maintained in 
the laboratory and tested lo see 
whether the gene had been 
successfully integrated before 
they were inserted into the 
ewes’ eggs, from which their 
own DNA had been removed. 

The eggs were replaced in 
the ewes and brought to birth. 

In the coming weeks, be- 
tween 20 and 30 transgenic 
lambs will be produced to form 
the PPL “foundation" flock 
from which it hopes to produce 
a plentiful supply of milk con- 
taining vital human proteins. 
The first lamb of the flock has 
already been bom. 

Some of the sheep wifi car- 
ry the Factor L\ gene, the 
blood-clotting agent which is ab- 
sent in haemophiliacs. Other 
sheep will have Alpha-1 Antit- 
rypsin . the protein used to fight 
cystic fibrosis. 
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TODAY'S NEWS 

Cool Britannia indeed 

New Labour and die death of Diana. Princess of Wales, 
have helped transform the image of Britain abroad, 
according to research fay Labour’s advertising agency, BMP 
DDB. Foreigners believe Britons are more vibrant, creative, 
cool and sensitive than they were three years ago. Page 5 

Blair reins in Brown 

Some government ministers, as well as senior civil 
servants, are hoping that the simmering tension between 
Tony Blair and Gordon Brown, his Chancellor, could lead 


to the Prime Minister taking a more active role in 
determining economic policy. News, page 8, and 
leading article, page 14 

Saddam fights sanctions 

Iraq has declared war on UN sanctions, calling for a million- 
strong volunteer force to push for an end to the seven-year 
embargo. Saddam Hussein warned the US against using 
military force to resolve a row over UN weapons 
inspections. George Robertson, Secretary of State for 
Defence, said Britain still hoped for a diplomatic solution, 
and dismissed Saddams speech as “bluster". Page 9 


by NICK DAWS 

Freelance writing can be 
creative, fulfilling and a lot 
of fun, with excellent 
money to be made as well. 
What’s more, anyone can 
become a writer. No special 
qualifications or experience 
are required. 

The market for writers is 
huge. In Britain alone there 
are around 1,000 daily, 
Sunday and weekly papers, 
and more than 8,000 
magazines. Many of the 
stories and articles that they 
publish are supplied by 
freelances. Then there are 
books, theatre, films, TV, 
radio... 

With such demand, there’s 
always room for new 
writers. But, as Mr. E. H. 
Metcalfe, principal of 
Britain's leading writing 
school The Writers Bureau, 
explains, ‘If you want to 
enjoy the rewards of seeing 
your work in print, one 
thing you must have is 
proper training.’ 

The Writers Bureau runs a 
comprehensive correspond- 


ence course covering every 
aspect of fiction and non- 
fiction writing. The 140,000 
word course is written by 
professional writers and has 
been acclaimed by experts. 

Students receive one-to-one 
guidance from tutors, all 
working writers themselves. 
From the start they are 
shown how to produce 
saleable work. ’At the 
Bureau our philosophy is 
quite simple’ says Mr. 
Metcalfe. ‘We will do 
everything in our power to 
help students become 
published writers.’ 

The course comes on 
fifteen days’ free trial. In 
addition, the Bureau offers 
a remarkable money-back 
guarantee - if you haven't 
earned your tuition fees 
from published writing 
within one month of 
completing the course, your 
money will be refunded in 
full. 

So, would you like to be a 
writer? Why not start now by 
reluming the coupon below! 


Why not be a writer? 

First-class home-study course gets you a flying sun. Earn while you 
team Expert tutors personal guidance, help m seU yaar writing Lid 
much more! It s ideal for begtnneis. Details free. No con. No oblintion 
Send the coupon. 

Name 

(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE! 

Address 


Postcode 

The Writers Bureau 

Freepost AFiata , Manchester Ml 8DJ 
Freephone 0800 856 2008 Please Quote Ref. afibib 
Accrc lined by The Open & Distance Learning Quality 
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COLUMN ONE PEOPLE 


Sense of history lost in 
music of the millennium 


The most “ambitious music survey ever undertaken’*, as it is modestly de- 
scribed, reaches a climax on Saturday night when Channel 4 broadcasts 
the same programme twice in one evening, an honour previously awarded 
only to state funerals and royal weddings. 

Channel 4 and HMV have compiled Music of the Millennium: the top 
100 albums of all-time. Pawing that a sense of histoiy still eludes most of 
mankind, 36,000 voters rated Van Morrison, the Stone Roses and Oasis 
above Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner. Not one classical composer made 
it into the top 100, let alone the top 20. 

Launched last September, the survey attempts to determine the mu- 
sical preferences of the British public. Voters were asked to nominate three 
favourite pieces from any musical style, naming either artist or compos- 
er and the album title or recording. 

Although the identity of the number one album is being kept under 
wraps. The Independent can reveal that the top 20 line up is dominated 
by bands from the last 30 years, including nine albums from the Eighties 
and Nineties. This includes two by Radiohead, Oasis's first two albums 
and Nirvana’s Nevermind. 

Unsurprisingly, the Beaties make the biggest impact on the top 20 with 
four albums: Sgt Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band , Revolver. The While 
Album and Abbey Road. And Bob Dylan's Blonde on Blonde and Blood 
on the Tracks feature alongside David Bowie's glittery androgynous cre- 
ation Ziggy Stardust. 

Vfcn Morrison 's.4stml Weeks, U2’s The 
Joshua Tree , The Smiths* The Queen is 
Dead, the Stone Roses' eponymously ti- 
tled debut album. Miles Davis' Kind of 
Blue and Marvin Gaye's What ’s Going On 
complete the line up. 

A spokesman for Channel 4 said: 
“There are some very obvious omissions 
from the top 100. Not only is there not a 
lot of jajz, but there are no classical com- 
posers. so it is easy to conclude that much 
of the nation no longer wants to listen to 
symphonic music." 

Puccini, who wrote emotion-charged 
operas such as Tosca and Madama But- 
terfly scraped two votes, while Mozart re- 
Beethoven: No place in fist ceived 18 nominations, just pipped by 
of all-time great music Beethoven who scored 20. Wtguer, whose 

Ring cycle has inspired devotion from 
coundess acolytes for over 100 years, only 
managed a disappointing 12 votes. But Elgar, composer of “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance", was way ahead in the classical popularity stakes with a barely 
respectable 32 votes, a far cry from the 500 needed to get into the top 20. 

Proving if nothing else that mnsiral taste is disparate, nearly 33,500 albums 
received one vote and were instantly discarded from the Music of the 
Millennium countdown. This left just 2^10 albums reaching the two votes 
or more minim um needed to make it into the final IIsL Around 95 per 
cent of votes cast came from the 19-45 year old age range. 

If the survey proves anything it is that popularity is determined by 
contemporary nostalgia; Salieri wiped the floor with Mozart in the public 
approval stakes of his day. 

But let’s not forget the words of Scottish poet, Andrew Lang: “He uses 
statistics as a drunken man uses a lamp post - for support rather than 
illumination". 



Motherly love: Liz Buttle cradles her son Joe, whose birth was revealed to the world last week 


I’ve no regrets, says the world’s oldest mother 



Britain’s oldest mother told yesterday how a craving 
for Marmite, mint sauce and vinegar made her won- 
der if she could be pregnant. 

Liz Buttle. 60, said she had not taken precautions 
against pregnancy because she thought she had gone 
through the menopause. 

But a “strange feeling" in her stomach made her 
joke with her lover, Pbte Rawstron. 58. that she could 
be expecting and a home pregnancy kit confirmed 
it. 

Ms Buttle told Lhc News of the World yesterday: 
“1 thought, ‘Oh yes. oh no... oh dear!' But I coped." 

Baby Joe was bom on 2U November we ighing 6lb 
15 oz but his birth only became known in the world 
outside his home in Cwmano. Dyfed. last week. 

Describing the moment when she cradled him in 
her arms, Ms Buttle told the newspaper: “I was pre- 
sented with my perfect baby. I held him and didn't 
regret a thing." 

Liz Buttle runs her own small farmhold which has 
no hot water and a flush toilet only in the garden. 
For the last year she has shared her life with Mr Raw- 
stron, whom she met when he delivered hay to her 
farm. 

This weekend, it was announced he had returned 


to his wife of 38 years, Vera, although he intends to 
keep in touch. 

He was reportedly surprised to discover his 
son's mother was 60, as were the staff at the West 
Wales Hospital in Carmarthen where she gave 
birth. 

She has no fears about bringing up a baby at her 
age. “I don’t think age has anything to do with it. 
As an older mother. I’ll have more patience, time 
and wisdom to give my son.” Ms Buttle said she was 
still fit enough to move sacks of cattle feed and added: 
"Thousands of children a week are bom to parents 
who don't or can’t give a damn. I never considered 
aborting my baby and l Intend to be there for him." 

Ms Buttle, a widow whose second husband died 
six years ago. is believed to the oldest woman in the 
world to give birth naturally. She would also appear 
to hold the world record for the longest gap between 
her first and second child. Belinda, her daughter, is 
41. 

A 63-year-old Californian woman lied about her 
age to gel fertility treatment and gave birth in 1996. 
Rosanna Della Corte. an Italian, had a baby in 1994, 
following an egg implant. 

— Louse Jury 


Mr Bean converts disaster into mega-bucks 


— Nicole Veash 
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Mr Bean may be a nerd, but he 
earned Rowan Atkinson £1 1 .25m 
last year, turning him into Britain’s 
highest-paid actor. 

Atkinson. 43, earned roost of his 
millions from starring in and pro- 
ducing Bean: The Ultimate Disas- 
ter Movie, which grossed £136 m, 15 
per cent of which went to him. 

He earned more than Lord At- 
tenborough and Sir Alec Guinness, 
who came second and third in the 
Sunday Times list of the nation's 
highest paid actors published yes- 
terday, earning £9.6m and 45m re- 
spectively. 

Established actors may soon be 

overtaken in the 

earning slakes by a M 

new generation of T 

up-and-coming jl 


showbusiness stars. Kale Winslet. 
22, who is lipped for an Oscar for 
her role in Titanic, earned £l.Km 
last year, as did Robert Carlyle. 36. 
the Glasgow-bom star of The FuU 
Monty . Rupert Everett, who ap- 
peared in My Best Friends Wedding. 
earned £ 1.25m. 

The list of estimated incomes, 
compiled by Philip Beresford, au- 
thor of the Stuulay Times rich list, 
and Kevin Cahill, a business re- 
searcher. on the basis of actors’ 
standard fees, percentage of film 
takings and records at Companies 
House, highlighted lhc thriving sta- 
tus of the British film industry. 


British actors had starring roles in 
12 of the world's top 20 money- 
spinning films made last year. 

Sir Anthony Hopkins came 
fourth in the list with earnings of 
£3.75m Iasi year, followed by John 
Cleese with £2.8m and John Hurt 
with £2. 18m. Both Joanna Lumley. 
star of Absolutely Fabulous, and Liz 
Hurley earned about £I-5m. 

However, none of the British 
actors on the list can compete with 
the fees demanded by Americans 
such as Tom Cruise. Kevin Cost- 
ner and Brad Pitt - about £12-5m 
per film. 

— Gore Gamer 
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House of Commons and House of Lords 


Rich pickings: 
Rowan Atkinson 
(left), thought to 
be the highest- 
paid actor in 
Britain, and 
Kate Winslet, 
one of a group 
of rising stars 
beginning to 
command large 
fees 



Review of Parliamentary Privilege 


PARLIAMENT WANTS YOUR VIEWS 


A joint committee of both Houses of Parliament chaired by a Law 
Lord (Lord Nicholls of Birkenhead) is looking at what special 
rights members of Parliament need to cany out their duties, e.g. 
freedom of speech, freedom to regulate their own affairs. 


A short paper setting out the issues and questions is available free 
of charge by telephoning 0171 219 3327, by faxing 0171 219 0620 
and on the Internet at: 

http://www.parliament.uk/commons/selcom/privpnt 1 .htm 


LET US KNOW YOUR VIEWS 


Please send your comments by 16th March 1998 to: 


The Secretary 
Information Office 
House of Lords 
LONDON 
SW1A OPW 


Pilot charged 
over Asil 
Nadir’s escape 
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CONSUMERS 

Labels are food for thought 

A campaign to improve infonnation on 

ami d warnings of hidden ingredients and ^mwan 

we buy in the shops and supermarkets. . rnlt h and nothing 

Consumers halie the right to 'the truth, 
but the truth" on food packets, but are often berng sold short, mm. 

its ; 

about food, with some manufacturers failing to mention if a product con:. 

tamed genetically modified soya or other ot^tusmS- „ ^ 

Rules ought to insist on “nothing but the truth as well to prevent mis- 
leading health and nutrition claims. . ,, Hl (n , At 

The commission is calling for food regulations to coyer all : 

present some - including alcoholic drWa.ch^latc^^yft^Mt 
and eggs - do not have to list their ingredients and additives. Some chick 
ens and fish are fed dyes to enhance their colour. , •• 

Food should be as free of chemicals and contaminants as 
inspections more rigorous to boost consumer confidence, say the campaigners. 
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EMPLOY ME NT 

Council staff get part-time blues 


ft 


TWice as many council workers are on YSi/l - H TfrY 

temporary contracts as staff in private / g I 

firms, a report showed yesterday. c /^ / y * t / 

One in eight people employed by \ . StthK T* L 

local authorities are on temporary isfA \ 
contracts compared with one in 15 in pSj j 
the private sector, it was found. 

The difference is even more startling ^£££0 J J 

in ed ucation, where one in five teachers —E — j 

are on temporary contracts, according -"-I j 1[ (7TT‘ ‘T 

to the Local Government Management J / /^~\ lr‘’* a -> 

Board report u Hy 

Almost one in 10 council workers 
have second jobs, twice as many as in 
the wider economy, while part-time 
working, flexi-time and other non-stan- 
dard working patterns are more common in local authorities. 

More than a third of council employees now work part-time, and the 
trend is increasing. V 

“Many of the findings will surprise local authority policy makers as well 
as academic researchers and policy institutes," said Jill Mortimer, one of 
the report's authors. 


ML 


TRAN SPORT 

Bus regulation proves a capital idea 


Regulated competition for bus routes encourages more passengers on to 
public transport than complete deregulation, a report claimed yesterday. 

Commissioned by London Transport the study compares changes in pas- 
senger numbers in the capital with those in the rest of the country since 
services were deregulated in 1986. 

In London alone, routes were put out to competitive tender but with 
London Transport retaining the power to regulate fares and services. 

These routes, run by privatised firms since 1994, now cany 8 per cent 
more passengers than before tendering. But in the rest of Britain where 
open, “on the road” competition between companies was introduced, bus- 
es cany an average of 31 per cent fewer passengers than in 1986. 

Over the same period, London has seen a slower growth in car owner- 
ship than other metropolitan areas, the study also found. 

David Bayiiss, London Transport’s director of planning said: “There can 
be little doubt that well-ordered, managed competition in London has been 
better for the bus market than outright deregulation and may have helped 
to slow the growth in car use.” 


TOURIST RATES 




Australia (dollars) 

Z42 

Italy (lira) 

2,843 

Austria (schillings) 

20-21 

Japan (yen) 

210.83 

Belgium (francs) 

59.41 

Malta (lira) 

0.63 

Canada ($) 

132 

Netherlands (guilders) 

3.24 

Cyprus (pounds) 

0.84 

Norway (kroner) 

11.96 

Denmark (kroner) 

11.02 

Portugal (escudos) 

292.69 

France (francs) 

9.62 

Spain (pesetas) 

24239 

Germany (marks) 

2.88 

Sweden (kroner) 

12.76 

Greece (drachma) 

457.16 

Switzerland (francs) 

235; 

Hong Kong ($) 

1223 

Turkey (lira) 

336,774 

Ireland (punts) 

1.15 

USA ($) 

1.60 
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ftJBK far (ndkaUon pupates Wife 


by Jerry Scott & Jim Borgman 


Pilot Peter Dimond. arrested by 
police investigating the escape 
from Britain of tycoon Asil 
Nadir, was yesterday charged 
with perverting the course of jus- 
tice. Mr Dimond. 56. a self-em- 
ployed businessman formerly of 
Petersfield, Hampshire, is due 
to appear before Bow Street 
magistrates in London today. 

Scotland Yard said yesterday: 
“Mr Dimond was this afternoon 
charged with one count of per- 
verting the court* of justice in 
relation to the role he played in 
the removal of Asil Nadir from 
this country on May 4 1993. He 
is currently in custody." 

The former Folly Peck chair- 
man. who was facing Olm 
theft and false accounting 
charges, was on £2m hail when 
he fled to northern Cyprus. In 
1994. Polly Peck's creditors 
were told they were likely to get 
only a fraction of Lhe £1.3bn 
they’ were owed, somewhere be- 
tween £15-£55m. 

Mr Dimond, who was 
thought to have been living in 
northern Cyprus for the past 
four-and-a-ha]l years, was de- 
tained last Friday at Fishguard 
in Pembrokeshire, following a 
tip off to the authorities. 
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by Chris Priestley 
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Iron Man springs poetic surprise after a doomed love 
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blues 


3ru'*c-5 capital idea 


Since the poet Sylvia Plach’s 
suicide 35 years ago, her husband 
Ted Hughes, the Poet Laureate, 
has remained largely silent on the 
subject. The publication of 88 
poems to her, almost all of them 
new to his readers, has created a 
sensation. 


The literary world has received two great 
surprises with the publication of Ted Hugh- 
es's Birthday Letters. One is the revelation 
of their existence, the other manner of their 
expression. Since the day in February 1963 
that Sylvia PJath sealed her children Frie- 
da and Nicholas inside their bedroom, went 
to the kitchen and laid her head in the gas 
oven, a generation has grown up en- 
tranced by the doomed affair between two 
of the world's finest post-war poets, and 
keen to know more about Hughes’s part 
in Plath’s demise. 

A rain of abuse, hatred and suspicion 
from Plath fans and feminist critics has har- 
ried Hughes for more than 30 years. Lit- 
erary editors have grown accustomed to 

BY JOHN 
WALSH 


receiving mad mimeographed newsletters 
from Plath fanatics on American campus- 
es accusing the Yorkshire poet of bullying, 
desertion and blame for her death. Cries 
of "Murderer!" accompanied his poetiy- 
reading visits to British universities in the 
seventies and eighties. His response has 
been mostly silence and passivity: he has 
confronted literary journalists and would- 
be biographers of Plath over details of fact, 
without volunteering any new information 
of his own. And his family have proved 
adept at seeing off intrusive enquiries. 
When Anne Stevenson was writing a life 
of Plath in 1990, she was "assisted" in her 
analysis of Hughes's behaviour by the in- 
trusions of his formidable sister Olwyn. 

Nobody expected Hughes to do what he 
has done. Confession was more his late 
wife's thing. Hughes was The Iron Man (the 
title of his famous children’s book), im- 
pervious to criticism, aloof and unbending. 
Now, with Birthday Letters, he has con- 
founded the critics who charge him with lade 
of feeling, and has simultaneously re- 
claimed Plath as a breathing vivid, pas- 
sionate woman rather than a Nazi-obsessed 
victim who killed herself because her man 





Sylvia Plath, late wife of Ted Hughes, the Pbet Laureate, and the unexpected subject of his latest collection Birthday Letters Photograph: Rollie McKenna/Faber & Faber 


had left her for another woman. There is 
no trace of calculation about these poems, 
no suggestion he is putting any record 
straight 

You can hear Hughes smiling his thin, 
wolfish smile as he explains to the dead 
Sylvia bow things were meant to be. Its this 
tone of charm mingled with awe that char- 
acterises the extraordinary idiom of Birth- 
day Letters, as they tack constantly between 
banal confession and rapt epiphany. It was 
his feral qualities, as much as his poetic ge- 
nius, that attracted her to him at the start, 
and - appropriately for a man who writes 
with an insider's empathy about the savage 
natural world and whose most iamuus col- 


lection, until now, was Crow - a curious whiff 
of animal physicality hangs over their ini- 
tial convergence in Falcon Yard. It was a 
party to celebrate the publication of the St 
Botolph's Review, a literary magazine. 
Hughes arrived with a woman in tow. and 
recalls a scene of turbulence: “Girl-friend ‘ 
like a loaded crossbow. The sound- 
waves/Jammed and tom hy Joe Lyde's Jazz. 
The hail/like the hiring deck of the Titanic.” 
We know from Plath 's own journals haw 
things proceeded between them, a mem- 
ory of passion so violent it seems to come 
from somewhere quite different from a mild 
Cambridge winter evening in 1956: "and 
then he kissed me bans smash on the mouth 


and ripped my hairband off, my lovely red 
hairband scarf ... and my favourite silver 
earrings; hah, I shall keep, be barked. And 
when he kissed my neck, I bit him long and 
hard on the cheek ...” In Birthday Letters. 
Hughes remembers how infuriated his es- 
cort had been by his fascination for Sylvia, 
remembers staring at Sylvia’s headscarf that 
be had pocketed (blue, in his recollection! 
and corroborates that she did indeed bite 
him so hard on the cheek it left a “ring-moat 
of tooth-marks" that would brand him for 
ever. 

It was. clearly, quite an evening. And 
as its centre is a memory of his first sight- 
ing of Sylvia, a memory that flirts with 


pathos, teeters towards soft-focus roman- 
ticism without ever quite misting the lens 
up. Hughes itemises Plath - as she once 
itemised her body in "Lady Lazarus" and 
found nothing at all at the core - and puis 
her back together legs, hands, “monkey- 
elegant fingers", hair, mouth, eyes like "a 
crush of diamonds". This litany of features 
is both objective and subjective at the same 
time, a scrutiny that’s infused with helpless 
love and artless simplicity: 

“I see you there, clearer, more real 
Than in any of the years in its shadow - 
As if I saw you that once, then never 
again." 

Reading Hughes, you learn to look 


again and again at Plath's remarkable 
face, so blandly pretty in photographs, just 
as her letters home to her mother reveal 
nothing of the brain-stewing angst that was 
driving her towards self-destruction. Hugh- 
es harps on about her vast aboriginal tips, 
her fleshy boxer’s nose, her rubbery face and 
brown eyes like Prussian elves. He also, with 
an eye to fiiture developments, refers to the 
scar that marked her first suicide attempt 
in 1943 when she was 20. Reading this long, 
unfolding, detailed picture-perfect memo- 
ry of lost love, you’re not aware of a war 
going on between two impossibly mercur- 
ial people - but of a gradual realisation that 
to love Plath was to embark on a stormy 
ocean that could sink hoth of them. “I bad 
no idea," writes Hughes, “how 1 was be- 
coming necessary." Suicide hung in the air, 
it seemed, from the outset. Hughes, in love, 
simply ignored the warning signs that hung 
round bis inamorata. 

The fascination of this collection is the 
feeling of drawing near a mystery, or col- 
lection of mysteries. Was Plath so mental- 
ly unbalanced, so chronically suicidal, that 
her encounter with the gas oven in 1963 was 
a death foretold in many of her poems? 

Did ltd Hughes's desertion tip her over 
the edge? Did her obsession with her fa- 
ther, Otto, lie behind her final withdrawal 
from the world? (In one spectacularly 
telling moment. Hughes remembers mak- 
ing Sylvia a writing table from an elm plank. 
“I did not know," he writes, “1 had made 
and fitted a door/Ope ning downwards into 
your Daddy's grave”). Could two supreme- 
ly gifted poets live together without one of 
them sucking the talent, and therefore the 
life, out of the other. And is it part of the 
poetic vocation to pick and worry at one’s 
psychic scars until they turn septic and poi- 
son you? Sylvia Plath remains an enigma 
because of the dislocation between the real- 
life woman we think we know, and the bit- 
ter, devastating black comediao of the late 
poems. But thanks to Hughes, we now have 
Plath the charmer, the love object and the 
Jamesian American-gjrl-in-Europe, sharing 
the stage, so to speak, with the desolate soli- 
tary, the dangerous cheek-biter. Joanna Pan- 
ic. Three and a half decades seems to 
become truncated as he brings her to life, 
with her suicide scar and her unique air of 
“raving exhilaration" both intact. 

The fact that Ted Hughes should have 
been doing this, quietly and unrevealed, over 
the 35 years since her death, is a cause for 
celebration. The manner of his doing it. in 
calm, unhurried notations of shattering de- 
tail. for future generations even less poet- 
ical than this one to read and understand, 
is a came for tears. 

Birthday Letters, by Ted Hughes, is published 
by Faber & Faber f £14.99) 
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Mere machines may calculate your 
chances of landing that computer job 


Not content with taking 
over work, computers 
are now automating the 
process of selecting 
human employees. 

Giories Arthur, Science 
Editor, on how machines 
are making choices that 
change our lives. 


When a new cable channel ad- 
vertised for production staff, it 
expected to get a few hundred 
replies. Instead it received 5,000 
CVs. Within days the four peo- 
ple whittling them down to 
“only 120" were so desperate to 
find some unusual characteris- 
tic that they began choosing 
people whose names could be 
found in Boney M songs. 

“It was immensely painful." 
said Debbie Mason, a founding 
director of Rapture TV in Nor- 
wich. While smaller companies 
are struggling with a blizzard of 


applications. largeT ones are 
turning to computers, meaning 
many letters are never reviewed 
by people before being reject- 
ed. Alan Whitford, managing di- 
rector of the UK subsidiary of 
Resumix, one of two main rivals 
in this field, said: “We use arti- 
ficial-intelligence systems which 
can search for ‘skills’ - which 
might be defined as geograph- 
ical, educational or work expe- 
rience - and test those against 
‘rules’.” 

The resuit is that a shortlist 
of any size can be drawn up 
from any number of applica- 
tions. Although such systems 
have been used in the US for a 
decade, they have only arrived 
in Lhe UK in the past couple of 
years, though they are used by 
the BBC, British Airways and 
British Telecom, which employ 
a computing package from a US 
company called Restrac. 

“Ours is the only product 
that safely considers every’ word 
in a candidate’s CV." said Greg 


Mancusi, marketing director 
of Restrac. It does this by in- 
dexing every word in the CV 
and ranking it against the re- 
cruiter’s standards. 

However, Mr Whitford said 
such word -based systems “don't 
find people they ought to find. 
You might not write down that 
you have leadership skills, but 
it would be clear from the con- 
text. Our system will find that." 

Both systems could be flum- 
moxed, though, by a CV' which 
said the applicant led a life 
"searching for leadership, and 
managed somehow to keep out 
of department stores", because 
it contains key words - leader- 
ship, managed, and depart- 
ment. 

Under the Data Protection 
Bill, which should become law 
later this year, anyone who sus- 
pects their application has. been 
rejected by a machine will have 
Lhe right to have it re-examined 
by a person. But it is not clear 
whether recruiting companies 


will have to inform people they 
use such machines. 

While Lhe systems might be 
effective in weighing up appli- 
cants for jobs which require a 
narrow set of skills - such as a 
particular computer system, ac- 
counts experience and more 
than one language - it is unclear 
how they would do in sorting 
through the letters that come in 
from people seeking creative 
jobs. Rapture TVs ad said it was 
a " revolutionary new cable TV 
channel for teenagers" and was 
looking ft ir “bright, dynamic and 
energetic people" with “many 
years broadcast experience or ... 
a media studies degree.” 

Asked how Restrac would 
cope with that. Mr Mancusi 
said: “The idea is to determine 
which CVs you want to spend 
more time with. So you are go- 
ing to look for hard skills - look- 
ing for key words such as 
camera operating, video formats 
... Our product would then 
rank even. CV in order." 


Flight offer: Europe from £34 return 
including tax 




The Independent and 
Independent on Sunday, 
in association with 
easyjet are offering 
readers the chance to fly 
to Europe from an 
incredible £34 return or 
£22 one way (all prices 
include airport tax). 

This offer is available between 
21 February and 4 September 
1998. Choose from Barcelona. 
Nice; Amsterdam, Geneva or 
ftilma and in Scotland. Glasgow, 
Edinburgh. Aberdeen or In- 
verness. Flights to all destina- 
tions are from London Luton, 

while you can also travel to Nke 

and Amsterdam from Liverpool 
airport as well. 

IfyouliveinScofiandyoucan 

% from any of lhe Scottish air - 
ports mentioned abovu, to Lon- 


don Luton from £34 return [in- 
cluding airport lax). 

The prices for travel are di- 
vided into three bands - travel be- 
tween February 21st and March 
2Sth are Band A .while travel be- 
tween March 29ib and Septem- 
ber 4th is divided into peak. 
(Band C) and off peak (Band 
B). If you want to travel off peak 
then use the grid to advise you 
of the best times to fly. 

The price grid ( in tomorrow’s 
paper) shows the cost of a one 
way flight to each destination. If 
you choose to travel to a partic- 
ular destination in band A, then 

yro may' find it is a different price 

tobandsBorC 

How to book 

Simply collect 12 differently 
numbered tokens from The In- 
dependent and Independent 
on Sunday (You must have 2 to- 
kens from The Independent on 


Sunday, double tokens will be 
printed until Friday Jan. 23rd i. 
1 Decide when and where you 
want to travel. You can book for 
up to five people with the one 
set of tokens as long as all pas- 
sengers are travelling together. 
You can book up to two sepa- 
rate single or return journeys for 
up to 5 people - but each appli- 
cation must be accompanied by 
12 differently numbered tokens. 
1 On Saturday 24th January 
we will prim a telephone num- 
ber which you should use to 
book your flight 
l You must book at least 3 
weeks before you fly. 

I You will need to keep hold 
of your tokens as you will need 
to present them at the aiTpon 
when you fly. 

1 For more information call 
the phone line 1)870 60 60 73? 
Terms and conditions as 
previously published 
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Record damages for man framed by police squad 



George Lewis, who is to receive £200,000 compensation 


Photograph: Sean Paget 


A man who served five 
years in prison for an 
offence he did not 
commit will receive 
record damages from 
police today. Officers 
from the now disbanded 
and discredited West 
Midlands Police 5erious 
Crime Squad had 
invented his confessions. 
Michoe I Streeter , Legal 
Affairs Correspondent, 
looks at a dear 
case of police corruption. 


George Lewis will receive 
£200,01 W in an agreed settle- 
ment with the force today, one 
of the higgesi compensation, 
pay-outs for police malpractice. 

It is almost certainly the 
largest sum in damages since a 
Court of Appeal guidance ear- 
ly last year limiting the level of 
such awards. 

The scale of the settlement, 
which will be announced at the 


High Court in Birmingham this 
morning, reflects the gravity of 
a case in which a young man was 
sentenced to 10 years’ impris- 
onment after detectives in- 
vented a confession. 

Mr Lewis, now 31, said: 
*Tra very happy that [the force] 
have admitted liability. That is 
more important than the fi- 
nancial settlement" 

His only “crime" had been 
to go to a West Midlands police 
station, almost exactly 10 years 
ago, to collect his stolen car. 

He was arrested twice, 
racially and physically abused, 
then informed by two detectives 
from the squad that while in a 
police car he had already “con- 
fessed" to committing a robbery. 

One of the officers. Detec- 
tive Constable John Perkins, 
who has since died, was one of 
those implicated in the false 
confessions which led to the 
Carl Bridgewater murder mis- 
carriage of justice in the 
Seventies. 

Mr Lewis was refused access 
to a lawyer and after being 
threatened with a syringe and 



a small bottle to mate him talk, 

he signed blank pages of inter- 
view notes. 

• a “confession” to a burglary 
and two robberies were later 
fabricated by officers. 

When he asked an inspector 

why he was being treated in this 

way, he was told it was because 
he had “fucked" the detectives 

around. , . . - 

Despite later complaints oi 
his treatment, made through a 
solicitor, Mr Lewis was con- 
victed in June 1987 for the 
three offences and given a 10- 
year jail sentence; he was also 
told he had no grounds for ap- 
peal. Eventually, after a five- 

year battle, his case was referred 

to the Court of Appeal, which 
ordered a retrial; but he re- 
mained in custody until the 
prosecution offered no evi- 
dence in July 1992. 

Five years ago Mr Lewis, 
who has suffered psychiatric 
problems, began civil action 
against the police but it was only 
last November that the force 
said that they were no longer 
contesting the case. The Bridge- 
water appeal revealed that 
Perkins had faced 23 other al- 
legations of making up 
evidence. 

The squad was disbanded in 
1989 amid widespread allega- 
tions that detectives fabricated 
confessions. 

In one of the cases which led 
to the disbandment, the Court 
of Appeal said that Perkins 
had “effectively lied" about an 
alleged confession. 


The court quashed the con- 
victions of more than 20 men, 
££ sereing long 

tences, who had been convict- 

ed on the basts of squad. 

evidence. , . ■ ' ~ 

Despite a marathon inquiry, 
no detectives were ever con- 
victed of criminal 

Other offieexs involved m the- . 
Lewis case have since retired 
without disciplinary hearing. 

Last Thursday the Home Af- 
fairs Select Committee recoin- 
mended big changes to 
procedures to ensure quicker 
and more effective disciplining 
of comipt officers. . ■ 

Mr Lewis is said to be still 
“full of anger" at his treat-, 
meat, at the time it has .taken 

to dear he name and at the iac*c 

of punishment for the gnilty of- 
ficeis. _ 

His solicitor, Tbny Evans; - 
said: “He has struggled for 
more than 10 years to dear his 

name." - 

Last February the Court of 
Appeal moved to reduce the 
level of “exemplary" damages 
awarded by juries in police mis- 
conduct cases to around 
£25,000 or less in most in- 
stances. 

• A black couple who report-; 
ed a violent arrest by police in 
Stoke Newington, northeast. 
' London, and who were then 
themselves arrested, abused 
and accused of assaulting and 
obstructing police will receive 
substantial damages from - the 
Metropolitan Police in a court 
settlement today. 
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Police break heroin gang 

Police have broken a drugs gang believed to have been im- 
porting almost all the heroin brought into Bntarn. 

The gang is believed to have dumped up to 100kg of hero- 
in-worth £20m —on to streets across the country every week. 

It was brought in from Turkey and passed through what 
police described as a “clearing house” in north London be- 
fore being distributed to smaller dealers. 

After two raids on houses in north and east London, 14 
men have been arrested and around £5m of heroin reoovered. 

Detective Chief Inspector John Shatford, heading the op- 
eration, said the raids would severely disrupt the flow of hero- 
in in to the UK. “We believe that all the heroin coming into 
this country goes to this gang in north London which acts , as 
a clearing house," he said. “It is difficult to imagine; a more 
significant seizure and we are all vety pleased.” 

A spokeswoman for Scotland Yard said the year-long op- 
eration to track down the rest of the gang, which includes a 
number of Turkish nationals who used the local Turkish com- 
munity as a cover for their activities, would continue. 

— Kate Watson-Smyth 

Animal-rights arrests 

Detectives were yesterday examining incendiary devices 
thought to belong to animal-rights activists. 

The devices and associated materials were seized from a 
car stopped by police in Northampton yesterday. 

Two men in their thirties are being questioned and the of- 
ficer heading the investigation described the discovery as a 
“very significant find related to animal-rights activity" . 

A police spokeswoman said officers stopped and searched 
a red Vauxhall Cavalier following a police operation in Camp 
Hill, Northampton, shortly before 4pm on Saturday. “TWo men 
one of them from London and the other from the 
Northampton area - were inside the car ai the time. Both were 
arrested at the scene.” 

Boy, aged 9, found hanged 

A nine-year-old schoolboy was found hanged by his own dress- 
ing gown cord in a bedroom of his home, police said last night 
Dale Clough was found hanging from a top bunk in a flat 
in Stonehouse, Plymouth. Neighbours believe the boy was found, 
late on Saturday night by his brother Daryl, seven, who alert- 
ed his parents, Karen Gough, 27, and Wayne Harford, 32, who 
also have five-month-old twin daughters, Kacey and Debbie.. 

A spokesman for Devon and Cornwall Police stressed: “This 
is not a suicide, it is not a game, purely a tragic accident” 

National Lottery winners 

Four ticket-holders, including two family syndicates, shared 
£15.8m in the National Lotteiy roll-over jackpot draw bn Sat- 
urday. The winning numbers were 14, 31, 33, 38 , 46 and 4$ 
The bonus ball was 26. 
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Congratulations. 

You’ve just 
spotted a low cost 
mortgage. 


• It’s easy to transfer. 
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8.2% APR variable. 

• Call us now for more details. 
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Blair is good 
news for cool 
Britannia 


New Labour has 
transformed the image 
of Britain abroad, 
according to research by 
the party’s advertising 
agency. Louise Jury 
examines evidence 
suggesting foreigners 
reaily do believe that 
new Britain is vibrant, 
creative and cool. 

Research by the advertising 
agency BMP DDB shows the 
Blairite move to modernise 
Britain is being recognised across 
the world. Using its network of 
international offices to canvass 
opinion, the agency found a 
snapshot group of foreigners 
and ex-patriates believe Britain 
is changing for the better. 

Britons are, they think, more 
capable, competitive and cre- 
ative. Some respondents even 
consider Britons witty. 

Theatre, drama, literature, 
music and advertising are all ar- 
eas in which Britain is increas- 
ingly seen as successful, with 
names such as the fashion de- 
signer Vivienne Westwood and 
the actor Ewan Macgregor. star 
of the film Trainspotting , being 
recognised the world over. 

And, although the nation is 
stiD regarded as cold and proud, 
the emotional reaction to the 
death of the Princess of Wales 
is considered dear evidence 
thar traditional British hauteur 
is slowly thawing. 

BMP DDB is headed by 
Chris Powell, whose brother, 
Jonathan, is Tbny Blair’s chief of 
staff. The questionnaire, a foQow- 
up to a similar one three years 
ago, was answered by around 250 
personnel in the agency's offices 
in Europe, America. Asa and the 
Antipodes. . A company 
spokesman said they felt the 
sample did not invalidate the re- 
actions: “These people are sup- 


posed to be in touch with their 
markets and have a good feci for 
the local mood and altitudes.” 

If advertising folk are in any 
way representative, the Prime 
Minister should be delighted. A 
substantial number felt he had 
already “achieved great things"’ 
with even greater support 
among foreigners living in 
Britain. A minority said 
Labour's victory had made 
them less positive about Britain. 

But Mr Powell warns that 
not all the results are positive. 
Britons are regarded as less so- 
phisticated than before and 
poor producers of consumer 
electronics, computers and do- 
mestic appliances. 

Mr Pbweli, whose agency's 
work includes the Rowan 
Atkinson Barclaycard ads and 
Gary Lineker selling Walker’s 
crisps, said the poor image as- 
sociated with British manufac- 
turing bad serious implications 
for selling abroad. “Perhaps 
we should consider putting 
some of the best of British 
products in the Millennium 
Dome so that people can see 
them." he said. 

Yet the problem is even big- 
ger among Britons, who have less 
confidence in British products 
than foreign nationals. From 
film-making to air travel and fi- 
nancial services. Britons see 
British products and services as 
poorervalues than foreigners do. 

“Until Britons believe in 
themselves more, it will be dif- 
ficult to convince others of our 
national strengths in commer- 
cial activity," Mr Pbweli said. 

A spokeswoman for the 
British Tourist Authority said 
they were delighted that the rest 
of the world appeared to know 
about new Britain as much as 
the traditional image of coun- 
try houses and pageantry. “We 
have put a lot of effort into pro- 
moting the image of cool Bri- 
tannia and it has been very 
successful.” she said. 



McQueen's tailoring hugs the figure Photographs: Chris Moore 


Givenchy 
loyalists get 
their reward 


With Versace not holding a couture show 
this season -out of respect for the couturier 
who was shot dead in Miami last summer 
- Givenchy is now the bouse for modem 
haute couture. 

Alexander McQueen yesterday dedi- 
cated his spring/summer ’98 haute couture 
collection for Givenchy to the clients, and 
well he might. The handful who have re- 
mained with the label since Hubert de 
Givenchy made his exit to the quick suc- 
cession of John Galliano followed by 
Alexander McQueen, have stood by as the 
fashion bouse has been turned upside down 
and inside out. 

Givenchy himself is not amused by the 
musical chairs or the disregard for both his 
own work and the clients who were so loy- 
al to him and hs elegantly cut designs. Many 
of those customers are now shopping with 
Givenchy’s own proiegl Do minic Sirot who 
also showed his collection yesterday. 

McQueen’s third couture collection 
for Givenchy proved to be a treat for those 
women who are burning to buy dothes that 
are made to fit and flatter every centime- 
tre of their lypo-suctioned skinny bodies. 
If it is a trouser sui t they are after, McQueen 
makes the best in Paris, He showed off bis 
talents for tailoring with jackets with an- 
gular shoulders and narrow waists teamed 
with wide legged trousers. His haute cou- 
ture suits will do for his customers what Sav- 
Qe Row does for their husbands-at similar 
prices loo, starting around £10,000. 

McQueen’s favourite model opened the 
show in a dress that was a shimmer of gold 
fringing, followed by an orange and cream 
quilted satin patchwork kimono. Refer- 
ences to the Orient came thick and fast, 
whether as harem trousers - always a dubi- 
ous shape whoever the designer - or saris 
and sumptuous Japanese embroideries. 

McQueen revisited many of his own sig- 
nature shapes, including bis classic all-in- 
one pant suit that always looks so desirable 
and streamlined on a sample sized mod- 
el, to his suits with split kimono sleeves, and 
his deep plunging cowl front tunics in lux- 
urious brocade. 

After too many false starts and public- 
ity stunts, including last season's rumours 
that the uncompromising designer had used 
human remains in his collection, this show 
puts Givenchy back on track with fabulous 
workmanship, intricate and smart cutting, 
and dothes that are sure to fulfil the dreams 
of a handful more clients at least. 

— Tamsin Blanchard 
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Look at the cost of your home phone calls... 


You may think you're best off with good old BT. Well, you may 
be right The surprising thing is - well be the first to agree with 
you if it’s true. All you have to do is call us. Then well honestly 
tell you whether you’d be better off with us.. .or them. 
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Move to reduce 
alcohol limit in drive 
to cut road deaths 


Drinking and driving 
claims the lives of more 
than 500 people every 
year. Ron deep Ramesh and 
Jeremy Riggall examine the 
measures ministers are 
considering to cut the 
death toll on Britain's 
roads. 


The Government is to launch a 
consultation paper at the end of 
this month which will propose 
a lower drink-driving limit and 
set out radical measures to de- 
ter motorists from drinking and 
driving. 

Ministers favour a blood al- 
cohol limit of 50 milligrams of 
alcohol per 100 pier millilitres of 
blood - down from the present 
80m g limit. It mil be the first re- 
duction in 30 years. The year- 
long driving ban is likely to stay. 

Any reduction is unlikely to 
produce a backlash. A recent 
poll by ICM showed 85 per cent 
of the public backed a lowering 
of the limit 

Although Britain is recog- 
nised as having an effective 
road safety policy, officials say 
the number of deaths caused by 
drink-driving has remained sta- 
tic at 540 a year for four years. 

In order to cut further the 
death toil ministers are mind- 
ed to consider tougher penalties 
for high-risk or repeat offend- 
ers. These measures may see 
persistent offenders losing their 
licences for life or extend the 
mandatoiy 12-month driving 
ban. Another option could see 
motorists who ignore the drink- 
driving limit forfeiting their car. 

Young drivers may also face 
tougher drink drive limits. Of- 
ficials point out although “ear- 
ly" drivers only make up 10 per 
cent of the driving population. 


they cause 20 per cent of acci- 
dents. In some US states, the 
number of fatalities caused by 
young driven dropped by 50 per 
cent after introducing “super- 
low" limi ts for teenagers. 

Ministers, however, have 
been advised that a limit of 
20mg for motorists with less 
than three years 1 driving expe- 
rience may not significantly cut 
accident rates. Civil servants say 
creating a two-tier system may 
just result in young drivers 
drinking more after they pass a 
certain date. 

Motoring organisations are 
not in favour of tougher drink 
drive limits. “We think more po- 
lice enforcement of the current 
limits would significantly bring 
down levels," said a spokesman 
for the AA. 

But evidence suggests oth- 
erwise. Experts say that having 
5Cimg of alcohol in 100ml of 
blood makes a driver twice as 
likely to have an accident as a 
motorist with a zero reading. 
Researchers at the University of 
Leeds have shown that despite 
being under the current limit, 
motorists' driving can be af- 
fected. “There are small but 
consistent detriments to driving 
even under 80mg,” said Andrew 
Parks, principal research fellow. 

Richard Allscrp, professor of 
transport studies at University 
College, London, estimates that 
100 lives a year could be saved 
if the 50mg limit was adopted. 
Random breaLh testing by the 
Department of Environment, 
Transport and the Regions 
showed 23 per cent of drivers 
could be driving with alcohol 
levels between 40mg and SOmg. 

A lower limit will bring 
Britain in line with the rest of 
Europe. France, Belgium, 
Greece and the Netherlands all 
have a 50mg limit 

Sweden has the lowest 


drink-driving laws, set at 2Qmg 
in 1990. “From January to the 
end of October we carried out 
12,000 alcohol tests and found 
only 90 to be above 20mg, 
which works out at 0.75 per 
cent” said inspector Glenn An- 
dersson of Stockholm police. 

With twice as many road 
deaths as Britain, France low- 
ered its limit to 50mg in 1995 
and introduced campaigns to in- 
form people how much they 
could drink. Disposable 
breathalysers were put on sale 
in service stations, supermarkets 
and chemists. Initial reports 
claim this has saved lives. 

Paul Dumont et, spokesman 
for the transport department in 
France, says that having a glass 
or two with a meal is de rigiieur 
for the French. “We have to be 
realistic. The French like to 
drink wine at lunch time. Wfe are 
simply trying what the safe dri- 
ving alcohol level is." 

British ministers believe the 
problem with countries such as 
Belgium and France is not the 
limit, but the very light penalties. 

At Westminster, minis ters 
are keen to promote a package 
of measures. Reducing the al- 
cohol limit has to go hand in hand 
with enforcement to get results. 
When politicians in the Capital 
Territory of Australia reduced the 
limit from SOmg to SOmg they 
also introduced random breath 
testing, and there was a 41 per 
cent reduction in offenders who 
were three times over the limit. 

“We aim to cut the number 
of deaths on Britain's roads sig- 
nificantly." said Baroness Hay- 
raan last week. “But we will do 
so with a balanced package. 
There are many weapons in the 
armoury. But it will be through 
education first, then compli- 
ance, enforcement and finally 
legislation that we bring about 
change." 


COST OF EXCEEDING THE LIMIT 


Country 

Limit 

Minimum Penalty 

Road deaths 



per 10,000 




motor vehicles 

Sweden 

20mg" 

3 months disqualification 

1.3 

Victoria (Australia) 

50mg« 

6 months disqualification 

1.45 

Netherlands 

SOmg 

6 months disqualification 

1.8 

Maryland (US) 

70mg 

60 days disqualification 

1.83 

Great Britain 

SOmg 

12 months disqualification 

15 

France 

80mg“* 

900 FF fine and endorsement 

3.0 

•ErrtOTWnfitt by nrdom bnratti lesTjna 
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Waiting game: Twitchers taking advantage of the 'Big Bird Watch’ yesterday at 
Doncaster's Potteric Carr Nature Reserve in South Yorkshire Photograph: Steve Forrest 
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Plea to Irvine over 
legal aid for breast 
implant woman 


British plastic surgeons have 
written to the Lord Chancellor 
complaining about legal aid 
being given to a woman who 
says her baby suffered as a re- 
sult of her being given a silicone 
breast implant. 

The British Association of Aes- 
thetic Plastic Surgeons say there 

is no medical proof that silicone 
makes people ill. 

It wants the Lord Chancel- 
lor, Lord Irvine of Lairg, to re- 
consider the decision to allow 
Mary Bowler limited legal aid 
to look at the possibility of su- 
ing the manufacturers. 

Mrs Bowler, 26, of North 
Walsham, Norfolk, alleges her 
daughter's stomach cramps, 
skin problems and food allergies 
are a result of silicone poison- 
ing. She had a single implant for 
medical reasons in January 
1993, and fed Danielle for three 
days after she was born 21 
months ago. 

Campaigners fi ghting to ban 
silicone breast implants wel- 
comed the move and said oth- 
er mothers had been inspired to 
apply for legal aid after making 
s imil ar claims. The letter to 
Lord Irvine warns of pandering 
to “junJc science" and says doc- 
tors are dismayed 

It continues: “It is appalling 
that the people responsible for 
this decision did not ask whether 
there is any evidence ... 


“There is no scientific evi- 
dence whatsoever that silicone 
causes systemic disease in 
women who have had implants, 
nor that it causes problems 
with their babies. In fact. Toron- 
to-based research that has been 
accepted for publication indi- 
cates that silicone levels m 
commercial infant formulas are 
much higher than in the breast 
milk of women with implants. 
We are therefore askingyou to 
reconsider the Legal Aid 
Board’s decision. 

We hope that the scientific 
and legal communities in the 
UK will be alerted to the threat 
junk science imposes on society 
and will move quickly to control 
iL" They warn that the ultimate 
consequence may be a shortage 
of devices such as pacemakers 
and artificial joints. 

The letter is signed by Bradr 
ford University’s Professor 
David Sharp, the president of 
the association, and four Amer- . 
icon and Canadian experts in 
the field 

About 5,000 women in the 
UK have breast implants every 
year, 3,000 of them with silicone 
gel implants. Up to 40 percent 
of operations come after a mas- 
tectomy and the rest are cos- 
metic. Previous studies have 
shown so far that no evidence 
of a link has been found be- 
tween implants and illness. 


DAILY POEM 

Reconfirming Light 


By Matthew Sweeney 
for Tom Lynch 


On Muliett Lake in mid-March 
two pickups are parked by blue ice-shanties. 
Fishermen are inside. Fetch 
and walleye an what they're after 
through their holes in the ice, although 
a week , two weeks from now is best, 
right before the ice melts and thermal 
inversion sends the fish wild. 

And shanties and pickups go under. 


Down there, deep, cruise the sturgeon, 
big as lorpedos. They’re never seen 
except when they lounge on the top 
to reconfirm light, or when a hook 
snags one and a boat's tugged in circles. 
Slowly though. There are worse catches - 
corpses that lie on the bottom all winter 
then float up to be towed in, 
wearing clothes a size too small for them. 


This is our final Daily Poem from the volumes shortlisted for 
the 1997 T S Eliot Prize, presented by the Poetry Book Soci- 
ety. The award will be made at the British Library this evening. 
“Reconfirming Light" comes from The Bridal Suite (Cape, £7). 
© Matthew Sweeney. 
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Films of babies to be used in evidence over vaccine damage 


Parents are to use 
homemade videos of 
their healthy babies as 
evidence that they were 
permanently damaged 
by a controversial 
vaccination. Ian Burrell 
reports on growing 
concerns over the jab 
designed to protect 
children against mumps, 
measles and rubella. 

The family camcorder record- 
ed that baby Matthew Poulter 
was passing all his milestones 
well before his time. He was 
cruising across the furniture 
by seven months and walking 
unaided within a few days of his 
first birthday. Then, when he 
was 35 months old, his mother 
took him for what she thought 
was a routine vaccination. 

“I was just one of those 
mothers who thought vaccina- 
tion was good for ail/'RocheUe 
ftwiter said. “1 assumed that all 
the safety trials had been carried 
out and this was something safe 
and beneficial for my child.** 
The mumps, measles and 
rubella (MMR) vaccination 
which Matthew was given is still 
staunchly defended by the De- 
partment of Health, as a vital el- 
ement in the child immunisation 
programme. But growing num- 
bers of pareuts believe that the 
jab has left their babies suffer- 
ing from inflammatory bowel 
disorders, such as Crohn’s dis- 
ease. encephalitis and juvenile 
arthritis as well as autism. 

Matthew now has both. Mrs 
Poulter. of Brighton, east Sus- 
sex, said: “He bad been a so- 
ciable child but his speech just 
stopped. He was not saying 
anything, just grunts and 
moans.” At other limes, the sev- 
en -ve ar-old throws violent 
tantrums, screaming bad lan- 
guage. At school he is on a par 
with the reception children, 
who are three years younger. 

Mrs Pbulter said: “I ara con- 
vinced it was the MMR. There 
was no other trauma that could 
possibly have caused it” 

Mrs Boulter’s video record- 
ing are to be submined, along 
with those of 20 other children 
believed to be suffering from the 
effects of MMR, for analysis by 
Dr Simon Baron-Coheu. a psy- 
chologist from Cambridge Uni- 



versity, who will assess their be- 
haviour alongside that of ap- 
parently normal children and 
make a judgement as to 
whether their condition has de- 
teriorated after having the jab. 

Richard Barr, of Norfolk 
solicitors Dawbarns, who is 
representing 1.300 families 
seeking compensation, said: 
“The total contrast in some of 
them is astonishing.” 

The families are bringing a 
legal action against the De- 
partment of Health and three 
MMR vaccine manufacturers. 
Merieux, SmitbKline Beecham 
and Merck Sharpe & Dohme. 

A major study Is expected to 
be published shortly into pos- 
sible links between MMR, 
Crohn’s disease and autism, 
following research by Dr An- 
drew Rhkefield at the Royal 
Free hospital, north London. 

Two forms of the MMR jab 
were withdrawn in 1992. The 
Merck product is still used. 
Campaigners are questioning 
Japanese officials to ask why 
Japan has withdrawn its com- 
bined MMR vaccinations. 

Jackie Fletcher, a 4<V-year- 
old mother from Warrington, 
Cheshire, has formed the Jus- 
tice, Awareness. Basic Support 
(Jabs) group to fight the MMR 
campaign. She claimed that the 
three vaccines together were too 
much for a child’s immune sys- 
tem. She believes the vaccines 
should be given separately. She 
is confident that the video 
recordings will give the families 
vital evidence for their claim. 
“They are saying that the 
footage of their first birthdays 
shows them happy and joining 
in conversation. By the next year 
the child is starting to slip away, 
turning their back on everyone. 
It’s like a slow withdrawal.” 

But Tessa Jewel], the health 
minister, believes that so far 
there is insufficient evidence to 
justify any change in the vacci- 


Patients unaware 
they have HIV 


More than 600 men and 
women carrying the Aids 
virus treated at sexually 
transmitted disease 
dirties did not know they 
were HIV positive, a 
survey has found. 

Jeremy Laurance, Health 
Editor, reports on how 
ignorance is putting 
lives at risk. 


Anonymous testing of patients 
attending sexually tr ansmi tted 
disease clinics in London and 
the south-east has revealed 
that, of those tested, more than 
a third of homosexual men and 
a half of heterosexual men and 
women carrying the virus did 
not know they were infected. 

HIV-positive patients who 
do not know they cany the 
virus cann ot start drug treatment 
to prevent Aids developing and 
may pose a risk to others if they 
do not adopt safe sex tech- 
niques. New combination drug 
therapies have transformed the 
outlook for patients with the 
virus by delaying the onset of 
Akfe and converting a death sen- 
tence into a chronic condition. 

The annual survey, by the 
Public Health laboratory Service, 
also found that 77 per cent of 
HIV-positive pregnant women 
attending the duties did not 
know they were infected with the 


HEALTH INSURANCE. 


virus. Bv taking anti-Aids drugs 
and avoiding breast feeding, in- 
fected women can reduce by two- 
thirds the chances of their babies 
being born with the disease. 

Dr Diana Wolford, director 
of the Public Health Laboratory 
Service, said: “Unless individ- 
uals are tested they are unable 
to benefit from recent advances 
in treatment and also continue 
to run the risk of unwittingly 
infecting others.** 

The anonymous testing, be- 
gun in 1990, is carried out 10 es- 
tablish the spread of the disease. 

The figures show that 358 
HJV-positive homosexual men, ! 
36 per cent of those treated in 
STD dimes in London and the 
south-east in 1995 and 1996, 
were unaware that they carried 
the virus. This rose to 45 per 
cent of heterosexual women 
(118) and 55 per cent of het- 
erosexual men (142). Among 
HIV-positive pregnant women. 
77 per cent (302> did not know 
they were infected. The figure 
has led some consultants to call 
for routine HTV testing to be in- 
troduced in ante-natal clinics. 

Among the most disturbing 
findings in the report is that 140 
HIV-positive homosexual or bi- 
sexual men attending an STD 
clinic aim had a new sexually 
transmitted disease, implying 
they bad continued 10 practise 
unsafe sex. In nearly two-thirds 
of these cases the men knew they 
were infected and were contin- 
uing to put their partners at risk. 








Call 0800 77 99 55 to find out. 
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nation policy. The Department 
of Health pointed out that be- 
fore the MMR vaccination 
around 100 children a year 
died from measles. Mumps, a 
common cause of viral menin- 
gitis, led to 1.200 hospital ad- 
missions a year before MMR. 

Although the three diseases 
are now extremely rare, officials 
say that without the vaccines 
they will return. Sir Kenneth 
Caiman, the chief medical of- 
ficer, said the benefits of MMR 
were overwhelmingly clear and 
there was no doubt that parents 
should continue to have their 
children immunised. He said 
that risks from the vaccine were 
extremely small but risks from 
the diseases were considerable. 

Sir Kenneth added: “A rig- 
orous scrutiny of the evidence 
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Sir Kenneth added: “A rig- .. 

orous scrutiny of the evidence £,5- v ' ' “ \ 
by both the independent Joint . 27 

Committee on Vaccination and J3 .. , 

Immunisation and the World J 

Health Organisation estab- -AA - '-i 

lished that there was no link be- 
tween the MMR vaccine and 
autism and Crohn's disease.” 


Family matters: 
Rochelle Pbulter 
with her son 
Matthew, seven, 
who is now 
autistic. Above 
left, Matthew 
before the MMR 
vaccination 
Photograph: 
Andrew Hasson 
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Five hundred 
big ones. 

The Daihatsu Move-t- £8,200 on the road less 



The Daihatsu Move. Unique tall body design, driver's airbag, 
5 doors, side impact bars and 4 seats which fully recline to 
make a double bed. All this plus 53.3 miles per gallon, a 3 year 
unlimited mileage warranty as standard and £500 cash back. 

To take advantage of this great deal and fix a test drive, call 
0800 618 618 now. £500 says you won't regret it. 


FROM £139 PER MONTH* 

(typical example - Daihatsu Move+ £8.200 On The Road) 


On The Road 
Price 
£8.200 


Less £500 
Cash back 
£7.700 


Deposit** 

£1,500 

Followed by 35 Followed by Total amount 
monthly payments final payment payable APR 

£139 ~~ £3,270 £9,834 ~ ~ 15.4% 

"Example includes a customer cash back of £500 which is signed over to the 
dealer. *"Your deposit is payable on completion of the finance agreement. 
***A £60 acceptance fee is included In the first payment. The figures are 
based on an agreed contract mileage of 6.000 miles pa. 


First monthly 
payment*** 
£199 


a? Prime Health 


r sOu«"«eS the agreed crm'rac. mik-age m«e win t-e an wceu. thara* *< So n « mile joi.i will al» be liable io pay for any academai damage to the vehicle or excess wear & tear, with regard to ns age and mileage. 
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Blair clips Brown’s wings by 


Tony Blair is 
strengthening the Prime 
Minister’s office and his 
control over the 
Whitehall machine - 
including the Treasury. 
Anthony Bevins, Political 
Editor, reports on the 
power-house at No 10. 

Minister are hoping that the re- 
cent friction between the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer over Gordon 
Brown's biography will stiffen 
Mr Blair's determination to 
play his full role as First Lord 
of the Treasury. 

There is growing concern in 
Cabinet that control over the 
economy is being too tightly held 
by Mr Brown, and is being pur- 
sued as part of an agenda that 
docs not always mesh with that 
of the Government as a whole. 

It has been pointed out that 
in the eight months since the 
election, the Cabinet's eco- 
nomic affairs committee (EA), 


chaired by Mr Brown, has met 
fewer than half a dozen times. 

Much of its business is con- 
ducted through bilateral corre- 
spondence between the 
Chancellor and ministerial col- 
leagues, with copies sent to 
members of the EA. That 
process does not allow debate, 
and ministerial concerns are be- 
ing increased by reports that 
they are not the only people be- 
ing excluded - senior Treasury 
officials, too, are complaining 
that they are also being barred 
from the policy-making process. 


Mr Blair has recently made 
three moves at the centre that 
could strengthen his own base 
in dealings with the Treasury. 

Sir Richard Wilson, former 
Permanent Secretary at the 
Home Office, this month re- 
placed Sir Robin Butler as Sec- 
retary of the Cabinet and Head 
of the Home Civil Service; the 
Strategic Communieaiinns Unit 
has started work at No 10, in- 
creasing the two-way flow of in- 
formation between the Prime 
Minister’s office and nil de- 
partments; and a Treasury offi- 


bolstering power at No 10 


cial. Jeremy Heywood has been 
appointed Mr Blair's economic 
and domestic policy secretary - 
one of a strong team of private 
office staff led by John Holmes, 
the Principal Private Secrctaiy. 

Mr Blair is said to have the 
highest respect for the team that 
is now being built up: Sir 
Richard - a constructive man- 
darin who means it when he says 
"Yes, Prime Minister” - is at- 
tending far more meetings than 
Sir Robin did; the policy unit 
led by David Miliband, is said 
to be delivering a superb prod- 


uct; and the Cabinet Office 
team, particularly Brian Bender, 
the European expert, have also 
impressed Mr Blair. 

But Mr Blair's key problem, 
remains his relationship with Mr 
Brown, whom he has over-ruled 
on a number of occasions since 
May; not least in ordering a 
Commons statement ruling out 
single currency membership be- 
fore the next election; forcing 
him to disgorge an extra £300m 
to avert a winter crisis in the 
NHS; and in excluding him from 
a lead role in welfare reform. 


At last Thursday’s Cabinet 
Mr Blair talked of the impor- 
tance of ministers sticking to- 
gether- but only in the context 
of Jack Straw’s problems with 
hi*; soil He also urged ministers 
to give their public support to 
the Millennium Dome. 

Few of the minis ters present 
will have been unaware of the 
fact that Mr Brown’s closest col- 
leagues have been saying for 
weeks that the Chancellor op- 
poses the project, if only be- 
cause it is controlled by Peter 
Mandelson, minister without 


portfolio and the man be still' 
blames for backing Mr Blanks . 
bid, as opposed to his own, for 

the leadership in 1994. ^ 

for the moment, Mr Browns.. 

gmmering dispute with Mr Blair- - 
remains just that- However, if Mr . 


continue to operate outside the ; ; 
No 10 loop Mr Blair can be ex- - .. 

peered to take firm action. 

There is no talk of the Prime 

Minister dropping the Chan^ 
cellor but if Mr Brown pushed: - - 

his luck too for, for too long, that 

could not be ruled out- 



Labour 
denies 
block on 
walkers 


A Government consultation 
paper on Lhe right of people to 
roam the countryside is ex- 
pected “shortly”, a spokesman 
for the Department of Envi- 
ronment. Transport and the 
Regions said yesterday. 

But No 10 said it “did not 
recognise” a suggestion made in 
yesterday’s Independent on Sun- 
day, that Tony Blair had inter- 
vened, at the request of 
landowners, to ensure that 
Labour policy was introduced 
by voluntary agreement rather 
than statutory right. 

Labour's election manifesto 
said: “Our policies include 
greater freedom for people to 
explore our open countryside.” 
But it added: “We will not, how- 
ever, permit any abuse of a right 
to greater access.” 

Intervention by the Prime 
Minister's office, and by Peter 
Mandelson, minister without 
portfolio, is in policy-making, 
and it would not be unusual for 
No 10 to have put its own im- 
print on a consultation paper. 

But Labour MPs have al- 
ready warned that any attempt 
to water down the party com- 
mitment to greater access to the 
countryside, through voluntary 
agreements that have failed in 
the past, would be unacceptable 
and would provoke backbench 
outrage. 
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Land and freedom: Labour pledged a right to roam for ramblers but some reports say landowners have succeeded in lobbying for restrictions 


Photograph: Rob Stratton 


Heath attacks intolerant’ Hague as 
Tory rift over Europe deepens 


The Tory war over 
Europe was stepped up 
yesterday, with Sir 
Edward Heath attacking 
the intolerance of 
William Hague, while 
the party leader 
stiffened his opposition 
to a single currency. 
Anthony Bevrns reports on 
the continuing split. 

The increasing bitterness of 
the Conservative conflict over 
Europe was illustrated by Sir 
Edward yesterday when he at- 
tacked the autocratic nature of 
the new leader. 

The former Conservative 
prime minister told GMTV’s 
Sunday Progranune: “One can’t 
help noticing the most popular 
or the most familiar phrase 
used by Mr Hague is. “I will not 
tolerate'. You can't take that line 


as a leader of a party if you want 
to hold the party together with 
different views.” 

In a separate interview with 
BBC television’s Breakfast with 
Frost, Mr Hague put more flesh 
on his political qualifications 
about a single currency - adding 
to the economic block that has 
been extensively spelled out 
since he became leader. 

Mr Hague said: “We 
shouldn't say never; we 
shouldn't rule something out 
when we don't known how it's 
going to work, but we also 
shouldn't say that we're defi- 
nitely going into it when we don’t 
know how it's going to work. 

“The single currency won't 
be up and running properly with 
its notes and coins circulating 
until 2002. Now I say you need 
to see how that works in good 
times and bad for several years.” 

But he then added: ‘And you 
need to see whether it means 
that other major decisions are 


transferred to European insti- 
tutions and out of the control 
of the people of Lhis country, 
and you need to know all that 
before you could know whether 
you were going to join a single 
currency.” 

But when Sir Edward was 
asked about Michael Portillo’s 
view, that the single currency 
was incompatible with democ- 
racy. he said that was appalling 
nonsense. 

“And how anybody who’s 
had his experience can stand up 
in public and say that, I really 
don't understand.” he said. 
“There's nothing undemocratic 
about it.” 

As for Mr Hague's repudi- 
ation of the Tory grandees who 
wrote a letter of support for Eu- 
rope to The Independent during 
the parliamentary break. Sir Ed- 
ward said: “When I was leader 
of our party. I never said, ‘Well 
of course, Churchill and 
Macmillan, they're ali passe; 


they don’t mailer, don't pay any 
attention to them'. 

“It's not really quite ihc way 
the leader of the party normal- 
ly behaves ... and so I think that 
letter might have been treated 
with some respect." 

Sir Edward said that no 
businessman would dream of 
ruling something out for 10 
years, as Mr Hague had done 
with the single currency. 

There is a strong view in sec- 
tions of the party that Mr 
Hague will be challenged for the 
leadership before the next elec- 
tion, and there is a feeling that 
if the leadership rules are 
changed - as currently pro- 
posed - to allow an incumbent 
leader to be ousted with just 41 
MPs. or quarter of the parlia- 
mentary party, backing a vote 
of no confidence, then Mr 
Hague's position would be in se- 
vere jeopardy if either Mr Por- 
tillo, or Chris Patten, were 
returned to the Commons. 


Dobson denies call to 
scrap care in community 


A weekend report that care in 
the community was to be 
scrapped was yesterday repu- 
diated by Frank Dobson. Sec- 
retary of Slate for Health. 

He told a BBC Radio 5 
Live phone-in that there was 
a substantial minority of peo- 
ple who were either danger- 
ous, or made such a nuisance 
of themselves that they 
needed 24-hour supervision - 
but that did not mean, as the 
Daily Telegraph reported on 
Saturday, that the entire care 
in the community scheme was 
to be abolished. 

“Wc have been looking at 
the care in the community pol- 
icy." Mr Dobson said. “I have 
always believed, even when we 
were in Opposition, that it 
worked for a large number of 
people but it didn't work for 
a substantial minority. 

“They have been put on 


the streets, in effect, left to 
look after themselves, were 
very, very vulnerable from 
their own point of view, could 
be at least an awful nuisance 
to their neighbours and 
oLher people in the street 
and round about, and in 
some eases were actually 
dangerous... 

“We have to look at it 
again: there arc some people 
who arc not receiving 
24-hours supervision and care 
at the moment who need it 
and wc’rc going to have to 
provide it.” 

He said he felt that the line 
had been drawn in the wrong 
place. “I think they thought 
that virtually everybody could 
cope on their own. I think 
there was a feeling, as we ap- 
proach the end of the 20th 
century, people would be able 
to cope a bit belter - but peo- 


ple who couldn't cope, 
couldn't cope.” 

Some of them posed a real 
danger: others were a nui- 
sance to neighbours. “I think 
people are entitled to walk 
down the street where they 
live without being confronted 
by people who frighten them,” 
he said. 

But Mr Dobson added: 
“We need to look at this right 
across the spectrum - from 
people who are just a bloody 
nuisance to people who may 
be a danger and against whom 
legal action needs to be 
taken." 

One of the health minis- 
ters. Paul Boat eng, is cur- 
rently reviewing mental health 
law, and proposals will be 
brought forward for consul- 
tation before any change is 
introduced. 

— Anthony Bevins. 


Green 

belt 


protests 

grow 

Two Labour MPs added their 
voices to the growing clamour 
for the protection of the green 
belt yesterday, urging the Gov- 
ernment to scale down its 
housebuilding plans. 

David Drew and Paddy Tip- 
ping said that Ihey hoped the 
Government would liken to 
the countryside and halt plans 
to build a further 4.4 million 
homes over the next 25 years. 

But Nick Raynsford, the 
housing minister, dismissed sug- 
gestions that the green belt 
was under threat, insisting the 
Government's house-building 
p lans were no different to those 
of previous governments. 

The rising number of people 
living alone or without their 
partners is one of a number of 
factors blamed for the increas- 
ing demand for new housing. 

Environmentalists want all 
new housing to be built in in- 
ner cities, so-called brownfield 
sites, rather than on out-of-town 
greenfield sites. 

Estimates put the number of 
new houses needed in the next 
25 years at more than 4 million. 

Mr Drew said he wanted to 
see the Government scale down 
its house-building plans and 
he said that many other Labour 
MPs shared his view. 

“The numbers are growing 
all the time, 1 do believe it’s 
hundreds of Labour MPs,” he 
told BBC television's On the 
Record. 

Mr Drew, MP for Stroud, is 
spearheading a new all-party 
group to put pressure on the 
Government to reduce the num- 
ber of bouses set to be bufli over 
the next 25 years. 

“We would hope that there 
will be the start of a national de- 
bate ... We would like MPs to 
join that debate," be said. 

And Mr Tipping, who is MP 
for Sherwood, said on the same 
BBC programme: “It’s a time- 
bomb that's been ticking quietly 
for some time. 

“The ticking's getting loud- 
er, and now the actual sites are 
being examined it's about to 
explode and local people who 
are affected are beginning to ex- 
plode and say: ‘We’re not hav- 
ing houses in the green fields in" . 
the countryside around us'." 

He added: “Rural Britain 
has been critical of the new 
Labour government 

“They say that the Govern- 
ment isn't listening to them, they 
say there’s been a ban on 
firearms, they’re concerned 
about a possible ban on fox 
hunting and this is another 
touchstone issue that the. 
Labour Party needs to consid- 
er carefully." 
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Saddam steps 
up pressure 
on UN with 
call to arms 


Iraq turned up the 
volume in the war of 
words over United 
Nations arms inspectors 
yesterday. It called up a 
million Iraqis for 
weapons training, and 
warned it would cease ail 
co-operation with the 
UN. But both sides are 
still fencing, says Andrew 
Marshall. 


Iraq’s Vice-President. Taha 
Yassin Ramadan, said 1 million 
Iraqis would take part in 
weapons training starting next 
month as part of a jihad (holy 
war) to end UN sanctions on 
their country. “We are deter- 
mined [to carry out] a great 
jihad to lift the sanctions." Mr 
Ramadan said. “There is no 
alternative to this after seven 
years of patience and co-oper- 
ation with the United Nations 
and its committees.” 

Saddam Hussein had urged 
mobilising the Iraqi people on 
Saturday night in comments to 
leaders of the ruling Baath 
Party, saying that “the Ameri- 
cans are continuing to harm our 
people, which requires a new 
method of response”. 

Speaking on the seventh 
anniversary of the outbreak of 
the 1991 Gulf W&r, the Iraqi 
President said the country faced 
a continuing military threat 
from the United States and 
called for volunteers. “We 
should show an essential part of 
the people's determination un- 
der the leadership of the great 
Baath [Party] to fight in order 
that Iraq exists and remains as 
it should be.” he said. 

“Although we are in the 
eighth year [since the war] our 
enemies, the enemies of God 


and humanity - America and 
Zionism - are still continuing 
their evil work and searching for 
any thread of hope to fulfil their 
wicked goals,” President Sad- 
dam said. 

He warned the US against 
using military force to resolve 
the dispute over UN weapons 
inspections in Iraq, which Oared 
again last week when an Amer- 
ican-led team was barred. And 
he threatened to carry out a rec- 
ommendation by Iraq’s parlia- 
ment which gave the UN 
weapons inspectors a May 
deadline to complete their 
work. 

Defence Secretary George 
Robertson said he still hoped 
fora diplomatic solution to the 
crisis: “1 think we are likely 10 
hear a lot of noise but hopefully 
a diplomatic solution will be 
found," he told BBC television. 

Britain on Friday sent the air- 
craft carrier Invincible to the 
Gulf. But Mr Robertson declined 
to be drawn on the possible use 
of force by the US and Britain, 
saying it was a last resort. 

The confrontation - a rep- 
etition of events late last year 
- is still in its early stages. The 
weekend’s eruptions seemed 
timed to coincide with the vis- 
it to Baghdad today of the 
UN’s chief arras inspector 
Richard Butler, who heads the 
United Nations Special Com- 
mission (Unseam ) charged with 
dismantling Iraq's weapons of 
mass destruction. 

America has only one dose 
supporter on the UN Security 
Council: Britain. France, Rus- 
sia and China have all dis- 
tanced themselves from the US 
stance, and sought ways around 
the problem. During last year's 
confrontation, violence was 
averted when Russia brokered 
a deal that seemed to offer Sad- 
dam a way out of sanctions. 



Patriot game: Iraqi women answer President Saddam’s call-to-arms yesterday. They are due to start weapons training next month Photograph: AP 

Iraqi envoy and seven others murdered in Jordan 


Iraq’s charge d'affaires in 
Jordan and seven other 
people, including his 
wife, were stabbed to 
death in Amman early 
yesterday. The identity 
of the attackers and 
their motive is not 
known. Patrick Cockbum 
reports on the 
increasingly violent 
relations between Jordan 
and Iraq. 


The Iraqi diplomat Hikmatal- 
Hajou. the charger at ihc Iraqi 
embassy in Amman, was killed 
with his Eg>ptian-bom wife, a 
number of Iraqi businessmen 
and un Egyptian bodyguard in 
a wealthy suhurb of the Jor- 
danian capital early yesterday 
morning. First reports said they 
were stabbed. A woman who 
survived is being treated for 
knife wounds. 

The identity of the attackers 
is not known, although the sur- 
vivor said there were four or five 
and they spoke Arabic with 
Iraqi accents. The Iraqi foreign 
ministry' condemned the 


“treacherous crime carried out 
last night in Amman.” It said it 
was sending a diplomat and a 
general from the security forces 
to Amman to investigate. 

The murders come after vi- 
olent incidents which have led 
to tension between Amman 
and Baghdad. Last month Iraqi 
security intercepted a letter 
from Jordan to Maj-Gen Talib 
al-Sadoun, one of the Iraqi 
military establishment, which it 
saw as evidence of a plot In re- 
taiiation President Saddam 
Hussein executed four Jordan- 
ian students under arrest in Iraq 
for small-scale smuggling. On 3 


January shots were fired at an 
Iraqi diplomat in Amman but 
he was not hit 

Mr Hajou served in Kuwait 
just before the Iraqi invasion in 
1990, where he worked also for 
the mukhabarat, the Iraqi gen- 
eral intelligence service. More 
recently the regime is said to 
have had doubts about his loy- 
ally. Jordanian officials were ea- 
ger to portray the killings as an 
inter-Iraqi feud. 

The attack look place at 
the two-storey villa of an Iraqi 
businessman, Sami George, in 
West Amman. 

Several of the others who 


died were Iraqi businessmen of 
Turkoman origin from the city 
of Kirkuk in north-eastern Iraq. 
It is possible the attack was the 
result of a commercial dispute 
over the lucrative import trade 
into Iraq. 

Nevertheless. Iraqi busi- 
ness has not provoked such 
savage killings in the past. It is 
not inconceivable that Iraq! se- 
curity itself might have acted 
against Mr Hajou. 

The murders appear to be 
part of a tread for diplomatic 
friction between Iraq and Jor- 
dan, once close allies, to turn to 
violence. 


Algeria 

‘terror* 

talks 


Algeria will take a lough 
stand in talks with a Eu- 
ropean Union delegation 
arriving today, focusing 
on ways to confront “ter- 
rorism” and repeating its 
demand that European 
countries crack down on 
Muslim militants. 

Western and Algerian 
political analysts in the 
capital Algiers said at the 
weekend that the Algerian 
government will insist that 
it faces “terrorist” acts of 
violence rather than a 
political crisis. 

It will also tell its visi- 
tors it does not need hu- 
manitarian aid for victims 
of a recent wave of mas- 
sacres in which some 1.100 
civilians have been killed 
in less than three weeks. 

“The authorities will 
argue that the political 
crisis bas long been re- 
solved with the election of 
a president, a parliament 
and local councils. " one 
Western analyst said. 

Algeria agreed to the 
ELT mission in a rare dis- 
play of willingness to dis- 
cuss the bloodshed. But it 
has rejected any attempts 
to interfere in its internal 
affairs and any inquiry into 
the massacres. 

Algeria plunged into 
civil strife after the au- 
thorities in January 1992 
cancelled a general elec- 
tion which the Islamic Sal- 
vation Front (FIS) was 
poised to win. More than 
65,000 people have since 
been killed. Most of the at- 
tacks on civilians have 
been blamed by officials 
and Algerian media on 
the radical Armed Islam- 
ic Group (GLA). 

The EU delegation in- 
cludes junior foreign min- 
isters from the so-called 
troika - Luxembourg, 
Britain and Austria. 

— Reuters, Algiers 
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With a Mercantile Credit loan, you not 
only get good value but also the 
certainty of a fixed rate - whatever 
happens to interest rates in the future. 
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of Loan 
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Mysterious force for jobless rattles Jospin’s coalition 


H u 


French Prime Minister Lionel 
Jospin will make further 
concessions this week to a protest 
movement for the unemployed 
which has arisen from nowhere to 
shake his coalition government. 
Around 10,000 people, mostly 
leftist sympathisers, marched 
through Paris on Saturday to 
demand improved benefits for the 
long-term jobless. Why has such a 
limited movement been so 
effective? John Lichfield reports 
from the French capital. 


Anne Michel was in a minority in Satur- 
day's march for the jobless: she was. her- 
self. unemployed. A bilingual secretary, 
rejected because she is “too old” at 51, she 
lives in one room in Paris on £75 a week 
in benefits. She was attending her first ever 
demonstration. 

“There are 7 million people like me in 
France, living to live on minimum bene- 
fits which are below the level of poverty. 
That is the real France.” Ms Michel said. 
“Of all the demonstrations there have been 
in France in recent years, this is the first 
r.ine which is truly justified.” 

Almost one year ago, the same disparate 
groups who supported Saturday's march 
walked down the same route on the Grands 
Boulevards in central Paris: the ecologists 
and the feminists, the Trotskyists and the 
unarchu-syndiculists. the gays and the anti- 
fascists. parading under their leftist tribal 
banners. On that occasion, they were 
marching, JUU.0UU strong, on behalf of il- 
legal immigrants. On this occasion, there 
were far fewer - around 10,000. 

In other words, this was no Germinal; 
this was no re-enactment of 1789, nor even 

of 1968. It was not even a full-dress parade 
of the forces of the French far left. But it 
was the largest turn-out so far in support 
of the five-week-old protest movement for 
the long-term unemployed which has al- 
ready shaken and divided the Jospin gov- 
ernment. There were modestly supported 
marches in a score of other cities. 

The day was universally reported in the 
French media as a great success: the un- 
employed had refused to scatter before the 
Jospin government's successive salvoes of 
repression, flattery and largess. Beforehand, 
the government let it be known that it was 
going to make new concessions thisweek. 
In a television appearance on Thursday, Mr 
Jospin is expected to say that minimum so- 
cial benefits will be raised next year, with, 
possibly, a small increase this spring. A week 
ago he said such increases would explode 
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the government's entire strategy to boost 
growth and create jobs by holding down 
public spending. 

Whether or not Mr Jospin will promise 
enough to calm the protests is undear. The 
pressure groups leading the movement are 
now demanding, in effect, a £37 a week im- 
mediate increase in all minimum payments 
to the long-term unemployed, the disabled, 
the young and the old. “It is obscene to sug- 
gest that people who have to stop eating 
on the 15th of the month should wait for 


increases until 1999,” said Richard Dethyre, 
leader of APEIS, one of the protest groups. 

There has been something mysteriously 
potent and yet insubstantial about the 
movement from the beginning. It started 
before Christmas with sit-ins in France’s 
equivalent of dole offices, organised by 
three far-left pressure groups for the un- 
employed which had previously expended 
most of their energy quarrelling with one 
another. They were helped, in the for north 
and far south, by the unemployment com- 


mittee of the Communist trade union fed- 
eration, the CGT 

Of the 3 million unemployed and 1 mil- 
lion long-term unemployed, barely more 
than 2,000 people were involved in the sit- 
ins before the riot police, the CRS, dis- 
lodged them 10 days ago. And yet Lionel 
Jospin’s Sodalist-Communist-Green coali- 
tion government has been riven by its woist 
internal crisis since it came to power sev- 
en months ago; the public has been instantly 
and overwhelmingly sympathetic; the 


media, left- and right-wing, has been full 
of the jobless cause. 

It is as if the French, for a variety of mo- 
tives, some from good faith, some from bad 
faith, have willed the protest to be larger 
than it is. Political manip ulation and pos- 
turing, inside and outside the Jospin coali- 
tion. account for part of the unexpected 
potency of the movement Beyond that, the 
country seems to be haunted by its own bad 
social conscience. ... 

We think of Fiance as a country dozing 


in a warm bath of social protections and. 
benefits. If you are employed - if you.are. 
inside the system - there is some truth to- 
the image. But to be . unemployed m 
Ftance, especially unemployed for more 
than a couple of years, is to fall out of the 
system and to live miserably. 

Unemployment benefit startsgeneruu^y 

but diminishes over 30 months (longer if 
you are 50 years old or more). Once au- 
tomatic rights expire, a single person re-, 
ceives, at most, £60 a week, a couple £90 
a week. One in four of the unemployed - . 
about 750,000 people - receive less than 
the £75 a week, which is the official pover- 
ty Una for a single person. (The cost of liv- 
ing is higher in France than in Britain: food 
is perhaps 20 per cent more expensive;) 

If the unemployed movement had been 
acKno- for jobs, Mr Jospin could have dealt 
with it comfortably enough. (“Growth is 
picking up; we are trying to cut the work- - 
ing week to 35 hours; jobs are on the way.”) 
But the movement is not asking, primarily, 
for jobs; it is asking the government CO bring 
the long-term jobless inside the system, to 
give them a permanent political status and : 
tolerable lives. 

Any large increase in jobless benefits 
would destroy the government's strategy, 
to dash for growth, and into the euro, by 
squeezing public spending. The strategy 
runs deeply against the interventionist 
ideas and prejudices of large sections of the 
coalition, not just the Communists and 
Greens, but part of the Socialists them- 
selves. Hence the divisions exposed with- 
in the government. Greens and 
C ommu nists were taking part in another 
march - this time a gains t the euro - in Paris 
yesterday. 

Beyond that, the jobless movement 
has exposed the sham of the French claim 
to have a “political and social model” which 
avoids the excesses of Anglo-Saxon liber- 
alism. France has trouble in creating jobs 
because of the burden of state spending, 
and state protections for the employed, not 
the unemployed. If the statutory minimum 
wage was abolished, if some of the gold- 
plating was removed from the welfare state, 
especially the health system, many tens of 
thousands of jobs might be created. But 
then, as we have seen before, the streets 
would genuinely be full of protesters. 
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MJN PC-2' Range 


PARIS GIVES PROTESTERS A TASTE OF THE GOOD LIFE 


Mexica 


From The Award Winning UK PC Manufacturer 




Take a closer look at our new PC-2" 1 range of 'Best Buy* high performance 
systems with Intel* Pentium* II and IBM 6x86MX M-2 processors, 6.4Gb 
hard disk, 64Mb RAM, PCTV, voice recognition and VideoPhone. 



A contingent of jobless pro- 
testers took Sunday breakfast 
in a luxurious Left Bank ho- 
tel, just hours after dining on 
oysters and steak at a land- 
mark eatery - meals offered 
by the establishments and 
sympathetic clients. 

After a march in Paris on 


Saturday, about 30 protesters 
made their way to La Coupole 
and, after refusing sandwiches 
in the basement where em- 
ployees eat, were wined and 
dined with weekend customers, 
one of the protesters said. La 
Coupole also promised 15 jobs. 

At midnight, half went on 


to the Hotel Lutetia “to sleep 
in a chic hotel”, said Nicolas 
Chantome, 24, a studentsup- 
porting the jobless in their 
quest for increased state aid. 

The hotel confirmed that, 
after negotiations:, the pro- 
testers were allowed to sleep 
on sofas in the main lounge 


and offered breakfast before 
leaving at 6:15am. 

In a statement issued yes- 
terday, the group called on the 
jobless, students, workers and 
illegal immigrants to “requi- 
sition the riches wherever 
they are”. 

—AP, Paris 
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C3 6.4GB Hard Disk 
4P 64Mb RAM 
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(£j Videophone 
© PC-TV 



SWIFTCALL 


0800 769 0800 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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MJN 233-2 


MJN 233M-2 MJN 266-2 


MJN 300-2 


Intel Pentium’ II 233MtC 
processor with MMX" lecfinok©' 
64Mb SDRAM 

6.4Gb Senate ultra ATA hart 
drrwe 

1 56k totce modem 
> 4Mb ATI Rage 11+ DVD 3D 
graphics 

■ 24 Speed MAX LG CO-ROM dnw 

■ 14~ SVGA Q.2Sdp screen 
il5" and 17" optional extral 

■ 5lTk Pipeline buret cache 
* Voice recoil iticn with IBM 

Simply Speaking iiNd 
1 MJN ATX system with Intel 
440 LX PC97 chipset 

■ AH standard features below 

■ PC-TV and Videophone not 
included on this model 


■ IBM 6x36MX PR233 processor 
with MMX 1 * technology 

•64Mb EDO RAM 

• 6.4Gb Seagate ultra ATA hart 
dnve 

• PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

• S6K Rockwell flash up&adeaMe 
voice modem 

• 4Mb SIS Advanced Graphics 
with Microsoft direct 3D 

• 24 Speed MAX LG CD-ROM efrroe 

• ESS 3D wavstabie sound 

• 15" SVGA 0-28dp screen 
Tir optional extra) 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• VkteoPhone receive for incoming 
VideoPhone calls 

• Voice recognition with IBM 
Simply Speaking Gold 

• MJN ATX system with PC97chlpaet 

■All standard 

features below 


• Intel Pen bum* H 266Mhz 
processor with MMX 1 * technology 

• 64Mb SDRAM 

• 6.4Gb Seagate ultra ATA hart 
drive 

• PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

• 56K FbckweU flash upgradeable 
voice modem 

• 8Mb AGPX2 AT] Rage Pro 3D 
graphics 

• 24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM dime 

• Creative Labs 3D wavetabie sound 

• IS" SVGA 0.2Sdp screen 
(17" optional extra) 

• 512K pipefine burst cache 

• Weoftrene receive for Incoming 
VideoPhone calls 

• Votee reoogrtJon with IBM Simply 
Speaking Gold 

• MJN ATX system with Intel 440LX 
PCT37 (ttpset 

- All stendard features below 


• Intel Pentium - II 300Mhz 
processor with MMXt technology 

• 64Mb SDRAM 

• 6.4Gb Seagate ultra ATA had 
drive 

• PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

• 56K RkKkweU flash upgradeable 
voice modem 

■ 8Mb AGPx2 ATT Rag? Pro 3D 
graphics 

• 24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 

• creative Labs 3D wavetabie sound 

• 15" SVGA 0.28dp screen 
(ir optional extra) 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• VideoPhone receive for incoming 
VideoPhone cans 

• VOW! recognition with IBM Smpiy 
Speaking GoM 

• MJN ATX system with Intel 440LX 

PC97 chipset 

• All standanf features below 
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low cost international calls 


The independent has 
teamed up with Hoar Cross 
Hall to offer a weekend 
break for rwo at their 
luxury health spa resort. 
Hoar Cross Hall has a rare 
combination of elegance and 
pleasure. 
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If you overindulged at 
Christmas and the New Year 
then take advantage of the 
wide range of treatments at 
your own pace. Treat 
your self to hydrotherapy 
baths, Nta jet douches or 
flotation therapy. 


There is a wide choice of 
health food In the. 
restaurants. Fresh, local 
produce is hand-picked 
whereever possible to 
provide the very best for 
guests - whether you are 
counting calories or not the 
choice is yours! 
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To enter this competition 
dial the number below;' 
answer the following 
question on line and leave 
your name and full address. 
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The wmnasnjm can give you 
a fulffitness assessment and 
advise you on the best way 
forward for combined 
Health and fitness. 


Q: The foot is massaged to 
benefit the whole of the 

body -what Is this called? 
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Out of doors enjoy ‘ the 
exceptional Golf Academy, 
tennis, croquet, badminton, 
or just a peaceful walk in 
the woodlands. Hoar Cross 
Hall is perfectly situated in 
the tranquility of the 


Call 0930 563817 
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Information on Hoar Crass Hall 
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Human rights and trade top Cook’s agenda in Peking 


China is sounding 
friendlier towards 
Britain than for years, 
with Hong Kong’s 
transition deemed a 
success. So Robin Cook, 
the Foreign Secretary, 
arrives in the mainland 
today to a “fresh start”. 
Teresa Poole in Peking says 
this should make it 
easier for him to raise 
human rights issues. 


Not for a long lime bas a visit- 
ing British Foreign Secretary 
arrived in Peking io find whai 
counts in China as a charm 
offensive. Chinese officials 
speak of how it is time lo draw 
a line under the “twists" that 
embittered the Sioo-Britisb re- 
lationship over Hong Kong, and 
they welcome the “new initia- 
tives" shown by the British 
government. 

It goes without saying that 
Peking finds this much easier 
with a new Labour govern- 
ment. whose ministers had no 


role in the battles over Chris 
Patten’s governorship of the 
former colony. 

Mr Cook, who arrives in 
Peking this afternoon, will 
spend little more than 24 hours 
in the city before flying on to 
Hong Kong tomorrow evening. 
The meetings scheduled with 
his Chinese counterpart, Qian 
Oicbcn, and President Jiang 
Zemin are supposed to lay the 
foundations for “a sound and 
broadly-based relationship", 
say British officials. 

It is Mr Cook’s first visit to 


the mainland as Foreign Sec- 
retary since the return of Hong 
Kong on 1 July last year. Last 
week, Margaret Beckett. Pres- 
ident of Lbe Board of Trade, ar- 
rived in Peking to what the 
Chinese prime minister, Li 
Peng, publicly called a “special 
welcome". Tony Blair is sched- 
uled to visit later this year. 

British officials insist Mr 
Cook will be “pursuing a dia- 
logue on human rights” as well 
as emphasising a “broad trade 

agenda". They insist that the 
question of commerce and hu- 


man rights “isn’t an ’ either/or"* 
and that Mr Cook is looking for 
a mixture of “dialogue, discus- 
sion, and practical action" on 
human rights. 

With Britain holding the 
European Union presidency, 
Mr Cook has already said be 
would like the EU lo adopt a 
common line on human rights 
in China. EU countries have to 
decide whether to bade a new 
resolution condemning China 
at the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva 
in March, following the collapse 


of a consensus last year [1997] 
when France and Germany 
broke ranks. This annual show- 
down. which bas never suc- 
ceeded against China, is much 
detested by Peking, and 
Chinese officials may use this 
visit to by to convince Mr 
Cook that it is counter- 
productive. Last week, in Wash- 
ington, Mr Cook said the EU 
mid the United States were still 
undecided over whether to 
back a new resolution. 

China’s view that this is the 
year for a new start for Sino- 


British relations may, paradox- 
ically, make Peking's leaders less 
touriiy over Mr Cook’s overtures 
for a human rights dialogue. The 
Foreign Secretary decided not 
to meet Wei Jingsheng, the 
leading Chinese dissident re- 
leased in November, when he 
was in London earlier this 
month, something which wfl] not 
have gone unnoticed in Peking. 

At the moment Britain is 
stressing practical measures, 
such as training and educational 
programmes to improve the 
“rule of law" in China, includ- 


ing bringing Chinese judges to 
the UK. Political prisoners, 
who can be sent for three years' 
“re-education through labour” 
without so much as a trial, are 
not the only victims of China’s 
legal system. There is little 
real justice for ordinary, ac- 
cused criminals, who are often 
rounded up during anti-crime 
“crackdowns" and processed 
through the courts at alarming 
speed. Civil and commercial law 
is equally undependable, as 
foreign companies operating in 
China have found to their cost. 


Floods kill 
86 in Kenya 


Unseasonal downpours blamed by ex- 
perts on the El Nino weather phenomenon 
are hammering Kenya’s agriculture and 
tourism-based economy and striking fur- 
ther blows to the battered infrastructure. 
* Police say floods caused by the heavy 
rain have killed at least 86 people and 
caused the worst damage in Kenya's recent 
history. The Sunday Standard newspaper 
put the toll at 91. 

The Kenya Television Network (KTN) 
said schools around the north-eastern town 
of Garissawere closed due to floods. The 
town was running short of food because 
trucks bringing in stocks were unable to 
complete the journey, it said. 

KTN also showed footage from the 
Kano plains of western Kenya, where it said 
floods had forced hundreds of peasants to 
flee their grass-thatched houses and take 
refuge in schools and churches. 

Police reported more bridges and roads 
! damaged in Meru and other smaller cen- 
tres in eastern Kenya - which has been 
worst affected by the torrential rains. 
They said the damage appeared to be the 
worst in the country’s recent history. 

In the capital Nairobi, the Eastlands dis- 
trict where a third of the city’s 2 million 
population live, was without fresh water yes- 
terday after a mains pipe snapped into two. 
apparently after heavy rains exposed it. 

Kenya's vital link road between Nairo- 
bi and the port of Mombasa was open yes- 
terday but heavy rains created one of the 
biggest traffic jams East Africa has ever 
seen. 

— Reuters, Nairobi 
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Cold comfort: Russian women warm up by a fire after an icy swim In the Victory Park pond in St Petersburg yesterday to mark the Red Army Iteration of 
the dty 55 years ago; the swimmers, known as walruses, survived the 900-day German siege m which hundreds died Photograph: Reuters 


Serbs elect 
moderate 


The election of a moderate Bosnian Serb 
government won prompt international 
support yesterday and set the stage for a 
final reckoning between Serb pragmatists 
and their hardline nationalist rivals. 

The Bosnian Serb parliament broke new 
ground when it elected a coalition gov- 
ernment led by MOorad Dodik, the pro- 
Western leader of the Independent Social 
Democrats. Mr Dodik’s election was bit- 
terly opposed by hardline nationalists, 
who boycotted the vote. The new prime 
minister was nominated by Wfestern- backed 
Bosnian Serb President Bfljana Plavsic, who 
has been waging a power struggle against 
the hardliners for months. 

Carlos Westendorp. the international 
High Representative to Bosnia, hailed the 
new government as a step forward: “This 
is a government the international com- 
munity can work with,” his spokesman said. 

Mr DodDc became the first politician in 
Bosnia to hold high office without links to 
one of the main nationalist parties which 
have dominated politics for the past seven 
years. He secured a majority tty gaining sup- 
port from Bosnian Muslim deputies who 
had been shunned by Serb nationalists. 

The election of Mr Dodik’s government 
followed months of United States-led 
pressure; Washington and its European al- 
lies accused the hardliners of obstructing 
efforts to build a stable peace in Bosnia. 

Balkan analysts said Mr Dodik would 
soon be tested by the hardliners, who retain 
tight control over the police and local me- 
dia in the eastern half of Serb territory. 

— Reuters. Bgeljina 


Mexicans enraged by massacre claim 


SPENT 


“^Mexican human-rights groups expressed 
> '' outrage yesterday over a statement by the 
country’s attorney-general suggesting a 
pre-Christmas massacre of 45 Indian peas- 
ants was sparked by a family feud. 

"The massacre was the result of the sys- 
tematic violation of human rights” by 
armed men affiliated with the ruling In- 
stitutional Revolutionary Party ( PRI), said 
Marieclaire Acosta, of the Mexican Com- 
mission for the Defence and Promotion of 
Human Rights. She called for an impartial 
investigation by the Mexican Supreme 
Court. Gunmen in paramilitary uniform 
moved into the village of Acteal. in the state 
of Chiapas, on 22 December, when most 
menfolk were in the fields, killing 45 peo- 


ple. mostly women and children. The vil- 
lagers were known to be sympathisers of 
Zapatista guerrillas who have been seek- 
ing better treatment for Indian peasants in 
the state. Most of the 50 gunmen arrested 
were found to be affiliated to the PRJ. The 
local mayor, from the PRI. is under de- 
tention for providing the weapons. 

Attorney-General Jorge Madras o. a 
government appointee, said at the week- 
end that a father avenging the murder of 
his son, five days earlier, may have triggered 
the massacre. “The murder was the last link 
in a chain of wrongs which the attackers 
felt they had suffered, including murders, 
kidnappings, the burning down of homes 
and threats." 


Pro-PR J and pro- Zapatista Chiapans 
had clashed regularly over the past four 
years, often over land. The situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that many PRI sup- 
porters are members of newly founded 
evangelical churches, while local Catholic 
priests. mostly advocates of liberation the- 
ology. have backed the Zapatistas. 

A report by Mexico's National Human 
Rights Commission left no doubt that PRI 
officials had helped plan ihe massacre, while 
police turned a blind eye. The report 
quoted a witness as saying he saw police 
first capture some of the gunmen, then re- 
lease them, giving them back their weapons. 

— Phil Davison 
Latin America Correspondent 
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1US jail figures 
up 5 per cent 
in a year 

The United States prison pop- 
ulation has increased by nearly 

100.000 inmates to more than 
1.7 million in the 12 months that 
ended last 30 June, the Justice 
Department reported. 

The department’s Bureau of 
Justice Statistics said in its an- 
nual report that the number of 
prisoners increased tty more 
than 96^000, or nearly 5 per cent, 
from 1 July. 1996 to 30 June 1997. 

At the end of June there 
were nearly 1.1 million state 
prisoners, more than 56(1000 lo- 
cal jail inmates and more than 

99.000 federal prisoners. The re- 
port said the steepest increase 
took place in local jails, which 
held about 9,100 juveniles. 

The largest jail population 
was in Los Angeles County, with 
21,900 inmates, followed fcy New 
York City with 17,500 inmates 
and ChkagpYGoak Cbunty with 
more than 9,100 inmates. 

Since '3990. the number of 
people in custody bas risen by 
more than 577,100- The report 
found that one in 155 US resi- 
dents was behind bars at mid- 
1997. The trend of more 
incarcerated criminals began 

m 1980. The report gave no rea- 
son for the increase, but experts 
have died a number of factors, 
including tough new sentencing 
laws and more drug arrests. 

— Reuters, Washington 


Russian mine blast kills four 

A methane gas explosion at a Russian coal mine in the arc- 
tic Vorkuta region killed at least four miners and injured five, 
while trapping about two dozen others inside the mine, of- 
ficials said. By evening, hopes of finding the trapped min- 
ers alive was diminishing rapidly, the Interfax news agency 
said, dting local offidals. 

Russian coal mines, with their aging equipment and de- 
teriorating safety standards, have been plagued by a string 
of accidents in recent months. Io December. 67 miners were 
killed by a methane gas explosion in a mine in Siberia. Thir- 
teen other miners were killed in separate accidents in 1997. 

— AP, Moscow 

Diamond town captured 

Thousands of people are fleeing the Sierra Leone diamond 
town of Tongofield after its capture by heavily armed 
Kamajor hunters in a battle with troops loyal to the mili- 
tary government. 

The traditional hunters took the town, a key source of 
government revenue, on Saturday after a two-week siege. 
Residents of the town beaded for Kenerna. the eastern cap- 
ital around 1 2 miles away, according to Diego Thorkilsson. 
a Red Cross relief co-ordinator. The Kamajor oppose the 
junta that toppled president Ahmad Tejan Kabbah last May 
and have launched repeated attacks against the Sierra Leone 
army and former Revolutionary United From (RUF) rebels 
who rallied to the coup. 

— Reuters, Freetown 

Nephew of King Fahd dies 

Prince Abdullah bin Saud bin Abdul -.Aziz, a nephew of King 
Rihd of Saudi Arabia, died on Saturday, a Royal Court siate- 
meni said. He was 65. The statement said Prince Abdullah 
had suffered for a long time from an incurable illness, but 
it did not say what the illness was. The Prince was governor 
of the holy city of Mecca during the reign of his late father. 
King Saud, King fahd s brother, who ruled from 1953 to 1%4. 

— AP, Riyadh 


Pope appoints 
22 ‘young’ 
cardinals 

Pope John Paul, putting perhaps 
one nf his Iasi stamps on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, yesterday 
named 22 new cardinals, the elite 
group of prelates who can choose 
a new pontiff after his death. 

The ceremony to consecrate 
them, known as a consisiory. will 
he held on 21 February. It will 
be the Pope's seventh, and per- 
haps the last consistory of his 
reign, now in its 2tlth year. 

With the new nominations, 
the Pipe has named nearly 90 
per cent of the 123 cardinal elec- , 
tors. This increases the possi- 
bility that his successor will he 
a conservative in his own image 
who will not change controver- 
sial Church teachings. 

Some observers say the next 
pope may be chosen from 
those named yesterday because 
many existing cardinals are get- 
ting old. One of the rumoured 
“papabili" is Christoph School- 
bom. Archbishop of Vienna. 53. 

The new cardinals include 
Francis Eugene George. Arch- 
bishop nf Chicago. Archbishop 
Serafim Fernandes de Araujo of 
Belo Horizonte. Brazil. Arch- 
bishop Antonio Maria Rouen 
Varela of Madrid. Archbishop 
Aloysius Matthew Ambrozic 
of Toronto. Canada and Arch- 
bishop Jean Balland ol Lyon. 
France. 

— Reuters, Vatican City 


What could possibly 
be better than 
going to France '98? 

Going to 
France for £98. 


■ I Jll lMlf III 
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Men with our thoughts on their minds 


Our minds work the way 
they do because we have 
inherited our ancestors’ 
genes, and the brain is an 
organ designed for 
computation. Steven 
Pinker explains his 
determinist vision to 
Jerome Bume, while Steven 
Rose argues that it's all 
a bit more complicated 
than that. 


At first glance you might place him 
as a survivor from a Seventies rock 
band - good features, designer suit 
and a Roger Daltrey-style tumble 
of dark curls, now streaked with 
grey. But while the rock dinosaurs 
have long given up even the pre- 
tense of revolution, Steven Pinker 
has just written a manifesto whose 
aim is to storm some of the social 
sciences's most cherished bastions 
- that our minds are largely shaped 
by our culture, that parents mould 
their children's personality, that so- 
cial factors decide our behaviour, 
that psychological problems are 
rooted in childhood. “I suppose 1 
do line them up and mow them 
down” he says, imitating someone 
with a machine gun. 

Not that he's remotely rabid. 
He's a psycholinguist at Lhe Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, 
but in another incarnation he 
might have been a successful an- 
alyst or chai-shuw host He leans 
forward and nods encouragingly 
as you talk, as if to say “I under- 
stand what you're saying and it's 
really interesting”. 

When it comes to ideas 
though, he’s very clear and utter- 
ly ru thless. His book How the Mind 
Works (Allen Lane £25) pulls to- 
gether a broad sweep of recent re- 
search to present an explanation 
that many find very threatening, 
or (as Steven Rose argues below) 
badly misconceived. 

Stripped to its barest essentials, 
his thesis comes in two parts. The 
first says that our mental life - the 
way we think, our feelings, our 





Stephen Pinker: His theory sees our ‘mental life’ as the legacy of previous generations and redefines the functions of the brain Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


*What genes 
determine are 
thoughts and 
feelings - not 
behaviour’ 


goals, our desires - is shaped by 
the pressures of evolution, just as 
much as our hands or our hearts. 
Our minds work the way they do 
because those of our ancestors 
whose minds also worked like that 
passed their genes on. 

The second part is that there 
is nothing special or magical 
about the brain. It is an organ de- 
signed to do a job. just like the 
stomach or the lungs. 

“Everyone accepts that the job 
of the heart is to push blood 
round the body," says Pinker, “and 
knowing that enables you to un- 
derstand why it’s engineered the 
way it is. But people still balk at ac- 
cepting that the brain is an organ 
designed for computation. Now, 
that doesn’t mean it's a computer. 
What it does mean, though, is that 
its job is to work out strategies that 
boost the chance of survival. These 
range from navigating around a 3- 
D world using 2-D information 
from the retina - an awesome feat 


by Lhe way - to selecting the mate 
who gives you the best chance of 
passing on your genes.” 

One charge made by his critics 
is that evolutionary explanations 
are merely dressed-up “Just So" 
stories -genes predisposing to ho- 
mosexuality stay in the population 
because those with them help to 
bring up relatives' children. “Good 
evolutionary explanations make 
very definite predictions, says 
Pinker. “I write about one that ex- 
plains sickness during pregnancy. 

“It predicts a number of fea- 
tures of morning sickness, such as 
when it should occur, how long it 
should last, what effect it should 
have and so on. All of which turn 
out to be true. There's also an evo- 
iutionaiy-based theory of short- 
term memory that successfully 
predicts data retrieval systems on 
a computer.” 

Not surprisingly, given the mis- 
use of theories that explain human 
nature in terms of their genes. 
Pinker is frequently accused of 
promoting a version of genetic de- 
terminism, portraying us as the 
puppets of our genes. “I don’t be- 
lieve genes determine behaviour” 
he says. “What they do determine 
is the repertoire of thoughts and 
feelings that individuals then 
translate into behaviour, de- 
pending on their life history and 
situation. 

“Genes are what evolution 
works with. If you accept evolu- 
tion. Lhen adaption must have 
shaped our brains along with the 
rest of Nature.” All told, a very 
reasonable revolutionary. 

• Steven Pinker and Steven Rose 
will debate this issue on Wednesday 
at the Institute of Education, Gor- 
don Square, London WC1. Call 
01 71 -636-1577 for tickets. 


Why Pinker is wrong: it takes more than dodgy 
genes to produce a compulsive shopper 

Stephen Pinker claims that lhe mind is a called evolutionaiy psychology, which op- in Europe? The 280 million handguns said 
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Stephen Pinker claims that lhe mind is a 
computer-likc information processor, built 
of a series of “modules" for different 
behaviours, such as language and lying, 
and that these have become wired into 
our brains and minds as part of our genet- 
ic heritage. 1 think he’s wrong - for reasons 
I discuss in ray books The Making of Mem- 
ory and Lifelines. Let me explain why I think 
thaL 

FirsL minds and brains irude not in dead 
information, but in living meaning. For 
Pinker, a footprint i n the sand “carries in- 
formation”. Wrong. It is the person view- 
ing the footprint who ascribes meaning to 
it, derived from our evolutionary, devel- 
opmental and cultural history. Think of the 
multiple meanings that viewing a footprint 
on his island seashore had for Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Second, brains and minds aren’t Swiss 
Army knives equipped with pull-out screw- 
drivers and bottle-opener modules, pre- 
formed in our genes: they develop 
dynamically and coherently as part of the 
constant interplay of specificity and plas- 
ticity that constitutes the living processes 
that create us. Neither behaviours, nor any 
oLher aspect of living systems, are embed- 
ded in individual “selfish genes”. 

DNA itself is actually rather an inen mol- 
ecule (hence the plot o( Jurassic Park I. With- 
out the web of enzymes and membranes in 
which the living cell embeds it. it couldn’t 
function. 

It isn't even the conductor of the cellu- 
lar orchestra. Rather, like a well-practised 
concert quartet, each cellular element in- 
teracts harmoniously with all others without 
the need for a “master molecule.” 

The idea that our human capacities arc 
frozen into presumed Slone Age habits (so- 


called evolutionaiy psychology, which op- 
erates on the Flintstones principle that our 
ancestors shared the values and practices 
of American suburbia circa 1950) pro- 
foundly misunde islands the ways in which 
our biology and culture are entangled 
through evolution and history. Our brains 
evolved from lhe same structures that 
snakes use to analyse odours, but this doesn't 
mean that wc think by smelling. 

This is why the idea of "neurogenelic de- 
terminism” - which claims that we can trace 


‘Genetic determinism 
crudely turns complex 
social issues into 
tendencies embedded in 
the brain and genes’ 


everything from infanticide through sexu- 
al orientation, alcoholism, compulsive 
shopping, tendency m midlife divorce and 
street violence to the consequences of 
some fixed genetic processes - is so mis- 
guided. 

Such determinism crudely turns complex 
social processes into "tendencies” embed- 
ded in the brain and genes, 
suggesting “violence" is to be understood 
by searching for the “genes which cause 
aggression" - and presumably treated 
by selective abortion or genetic engineer- 
ing. 

S«» why. if it is “in the genes", is homi- 
cide so much more common in the US than 


in Europe? The 280 million handguns said 
to be in personal possession would seem a 
more likely part of the answer than any delv- 
ing into genetics. 

Gene- and computer-fixated thinking 
about living processes in general, and hu- 
man behaviour in particular, fundamentally 
misunderstands the rich interconnectedness 
of life and the multiple levels at which it 
must be understood. 

What i find veiy odd about all this ma- 
cho evolutionary talk is the extent to which, 
in the last analysis, it wants to have its cake 
and eat it. Evolutionary psychology argues 
that we arc merely the deterministically dri- 
ven products of our selfish genes and of their 
sole interest, replication. All our deepest 
desires and emotions, our abjectly selfish 
failures, as well as our most selfless ambi- 
tions to create a more beautiful world, are 
simply shadow-play. 

1b be sure, even its most vociferous ex- 
ponents ultimately recoil from this bleak vi- 
sion. and claim that they are (in some 
unexplained way) independent of their 
genes. But where does this autonomy come 
from? 

ft is lime to go beyond false dichotomies 
of genes and environments, determinism 
and free will. We can’t choose either our 
genes or the world we are bora into, but it 
is precisely our genes - as part of the liv- 
ing, dynamic processes in which they are em- 
bedded - which enable us to transform that 
world. 

Stei cn Rose is professor of biology and di- 
rector of the Bruin and Behaviour Research 
Group at the Open Unh'ersity. 

'Lifelines' is published by Allen Lane in 
the UK and Oxford University Press in the 
United Stales 


TFC HNOQUESr 

Juicy vitamins/ 
Killer pajnt/ Bigger 
snakes/ Apple pips 

Questions for this column can be 

submitted by email to 
sdJiet@campus-bt.com 


Q How much vitamin C is found in 

pure orange juice? • 

A line of orange juice contains about300 

milligrams of vitamin C, which is five 
times the recommended dafly dose for 
adults. 

Q |n the film GoMflngar, one of the 
women was painted in a non-porous 
paint which killed her. Would this re- 
ally happen? 

Yes, for several reasons. Firstly, the skm 
is important for temperature regulation. 
We sweat constantly: it evaporates and 
removes heat from our bodies. Blood 
flowing near to the skin also loses heat 
as it is cooled by contact with the air. 
Without these two mechanisms, the 
body would overheat and we would die. 
Secondly, the skin can absorb sub- 
stances applied to it — such as any tox- 
ins in a non-porous paint. These might 
be eliminated by the kidneys, or they 
might kill you. Thirdly, a non-porous 
paint would mean that the skin's wa- 
terproof surface layer would get water- 
logged (like wearing a non-absorbent 
plaster for a while) and so be liable to 
infection. It might even start to fall apart. 

Q Snakes continue to grow, although 
very slowly, throughout their lives. 
Did this also apply to dinosaurs? 
Continual growth occurs in many rep- 
tiles, but is particularly noticeable in larg- 
er species of chelonians (turtles, 
tortoises) and crocodllians (crocodiles, 
alligators and ghariais) as well as large 
lizards (such as monitor lizards). It is one 
reason why it is so difficult to be certain 
about the record sizes achieved by these 
creatures. Microscopic studies on bone 
from a wide range of dinosaurs indicate 
that it was probably universal among that 
group too. 

Q Are apple pips poisonous? If so, how 
dangerous are they? 

Apple pips actually contain cyanide, and 
you can be poisoned by them if you eat 
too many - though it would lake about a 
cupfuL You might be ackcfappks by then. 

Q Why do moths fly towards light? 

Because they think it’s the moon. Moths 
are used to navigating by the light of the 
moon - they fly keeping the moon on one 
ride. When a bright, artificial light is pre- 
sent, they try to do the same thing but 
to keep it in a fixed position they end up 
flying round in circles. The brightness of 
the light disorientates them and their or- 
bits get smaller and smaller until even- 
tually they hit the light. 

Q Where does the word “atom” come 
from, and who first thought of it? 

The word atom comes from the Greek 
for “not cut”. The first person to think 
that atoms existed - that is, that every- 
thing was made up of combinations of 
some indivisible objects - was a man 
called Democritus who lived in Greece 
in 400 BG He thought that atoms were 
the smallest things that could exist, and 
this was generally believed until the ear- 
ly part of this century. 


You can also visit the technoquest 
World Wide Web site at 
http^/www.cam pusJit.com/Cam- 
pusWorld/pub/ScienceNet 

Questions and answers provided by 
Science Line’s Diai-a-Scientist on 
0345 600444 


TELL ME ABOUT ... how we age 



From the moment the human 
sperm mingles with the egg, the 
cells there can divide 100 times 
over. But eventually, even if we 
aren't hit by a bus or fall flL every- 
one dies. Last Friday, a team of 
American scientists announced 
that they had found a way to 
make human cells in a test tube 
divide about another 20 times, 
the equivalent of living roughly 
one-fifth longer. 

The way they did this was by 
investigating the telomere of 
the cells' DNA. The DNA inside 
our cell nuclei is arranged in 26 
chromosomes, and each chro- 
mosome pair has a string of 
“base pairs" - the “letters" that 
make up DNA instructions - re- 
peated over and over at their tail 
end. This is the telomere. 

When a cell divides, the 
telomere shortens by roughly 65 
base pairs. Eventually it shortens 
beyond a certain length. After 
this, the cell “refuses” to divide 
again. Instead it undergoes “pro- 
grammed cell death”, or apop- 
tosis, which is the body's way of 
letting cells die quietly. 

But you can make the telom- 
ere grow again, by applying an 
enzyme called telomerase. Our 


own bodies generate it to reset 
the length of the telomere in the 
cells which become our gametes 
(sperm or eggs). Thus there is a 
gene which makes telomerase 
too. 

The American scientists 
found out how to switch on the 
telomerase gene in normal cells, 
the cells kept on dividing, and the 
telomere didn't shorten. 

They described this as the 
“cellular fountain of eternal 
youth”. But other scientists 
doubt it Telomeres do not tell 
the whole story about ageing. 
There are many more reasons 
why we get old, and telomeres 
aren’t involved in all of them. 

Nobody is completely sure 
why we age, though there are 
plenty of theories. It may be 
linked to rapidity of cell repro- 
duction - animals with fast me- 
tabolisms tend to live less long. 
It is not about size: tortoises can 
live hundreds of years, whereas 
a giraffe only lives about 40 
years at best. 

Genes play a significant part: 
some are very useful when wc are 
young but a positive drawback 
when you’re older - for example, 
castrated men live about 17 


years longer than other men, but 
(for obvious reasons) that’s not 
a trait they can pass on to chil- 
dren. Genes which help us re- 
produce, but make us die early, 
will always be favoured by evo- 
lution over those that make us 
live longer. 

{ And simple logic demolish- 
es the idea that telomerase is the 
secret of eternal life. If it were, 
then evolution has had plenty of 
time to produce somebody 
whose telomere never shortens. 
That person would be immortal. 
No immortals are known. QED.) 

A more favoured ttaeoiy of 
ageing suggests that it occurs be- 
cause of accumulated damage to 
the machinery of our ceils - es- 
pecially their powerhouses, the 
mitochondria - caused by expo- 
sure to natural toxins and the ef- 
fects of generating energy in the 
celL That fits best with everything 
we know so far. 

# Further reading: “Why H c.-lge" 
bv Steven Austad (John 1 Mfrv *£ 
Sons. £19.99). 

The web site http:!/www3. 
hmc.edu/~clewislaging contains 
some useful discussions of com- 
peting theories. 

— Charles Arthur 



THEORETICALLY... 


HIV vaccine trial/ A new form of ice/ 
Crystal-dear laptop screens/ Helpful genes 


Life begins H » and cells can divide 100 times over 


An anti-HIV vaccine has been 
given approval for large-scale 
trials involving 7,500 healthy 
volunteers. The tests, which 
are the first for an HIV vaccine, 
will test its effectiveness us a 
vaccine over three years. The 
trial was approved by the US 
Food and Drug Administration, 
and will cost $20m (£12.5m), 
most of which has come from 
private sources. The vaccine, 
called gpl20, is made by Vax- 
Gen of San Francisco. It is in- 
tended to confer immunity by 
alerting the body to a single sub- 
unit protein in the virus - 
though critics have said the idea 
is “a total waste of time and 
money”. 

Ice-nine was just a plot device 
for Kurt Vonnegut - remember 
the novel Cat's Cradle, in which 
the US Army devised a form of 
ice In which water froze at 
room temperature, and so de- 
stroyed the world? But now sci- 
entists at University College, 


London, working with a team 
in Germany, have done some- 
thing similar, taking the num- 
ber of known “phases” of ice 
from 11 to 12. In the latest 
Nature they report that ice-XII 
seems to consist of “a mixture 
of five- and seven-ringed water 
molecules” However, it is only 
found in conditions of between 
0.2 and 0.6 gigapascals -about 
a thousand times greater than 
atmospheric pressure - and 
below - 1UG So the world is safe, 
for now. 

Laptop computer screens 

of the future could use carbon 
films with the properties of di- 
amonds, to glow more bright- 
ly, reports New Scientist. 
Motorola bas found that de- 
positing a very thin carbon film 
behind the screen leads to en- 
ergetic electrons being emitted 
which could make laptop 
screens appear much more 
sparkling. The carbon screens 
are also flat and cheap - and 


they could be on the market in 
a couple of years, say the 
Motorola team. 

Genes which don't seem to do 
anything positive to help an or- 
ganism may actually confer 
some tiny advantage which in 
the long (evolutionary) run 
makes a difference, according 
to work by a team at the-Uni- 
versity of Utah. They look 
some, yeast and made copies 
with randomly inserted foreign 
DNA. They then selected these 
“mutants” to find some which 
could withstand stressful envi- 
ronments (such as extreme 
temperatures). Yet when they 
put the mutants back in com- 
petition with the- parent yeast, 
the parents generally survived 
better. Joe Dickinson, who led 
the work, reckons that’s because 
genes that survive the long 
haul of evolution confer a tiny 
but real competitive edge - even 
if they don’t seem to do any- 
thing on their own. 




Jj. 
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I meet Julie Burchill at ihe Sussex Arts 
Club, which seems to be Brighton's answer 
to the Groueho. She comes in with a shop- 
ping basket over her arm and a flocked, 
mustard-coloured bead scarf tied tightly un- 
der her ample chin. She looks rather like 
a slatternly Mrs Tiggywinkle after a tad fall 
on to a squashy lipstick. She is quite fat. 
yes, “but it's not the food. Deborah. It's the 
drink . Today, though, she orders just a 
grapefruit juice. “One without bits in, 
please." she requests in her strangely 
J peeping. Minnie Mouse-meets- Bluebottle 
' voice. Without bits in? Teeny girl voice? 
Julie was dazzlingfy young - the girl of gi rls 
- when she first galloped into our lives as 
a rock journalist, smelling of danger and 
wickedness and speed and sex. Absurdly, 
at 38. i think she may think youth is still 
her secret. 

Whatever, she doesn't smell wicked and 
wanton any more. Just gorgeous and rich. 
“You smell gorgeous and rich," I tell her. 
She peeps, “Thank you," then says she's 
come here via The Vanity Box, a perfume 
shop which is “just up the lanes, in the 
square. You should go and get yourself 
something nice. Deborah. Tell them you're 
a friend of Julie's. I spend a bloody fortune 
there." She has been mad about perfume, 
^ she says, ev er since she used to try it on in 
* Woolworths as a young girl growing up in 
Bristol. She always hated Bristol, and We- 
ston-super-Mare down the road. Last 
year, she went back to Weston-super- 
Mare and. “wearing diamonds as big as love 
bites", she anointed herself with Joy (“the 
costliest scent in the world, Deborah") while 
riding the rackety land train along the 
seafront. “To go home in style is the 
greatest revenge of all," she says. 

She is spectacularly hopeless with mon- 
ey. She’s earned fortunes -£125,000 a year 
for such-and-such a newspaper column, 
£130.000 advance for such-and-such a 
hook - and blown fortunes. “I never look 
at price labels. Someone once told me it 
was common. That and sending mixed 
coloured flowers. I have always lived very 
high. I was really overdrawn once and need- 
ed a watch. I bought a £1,500 Rolex. It 
. didn't occur to me to get an Omega. I am 
ttlo the Royal Bank of Scotland wbat The 
’-Duchess of York is to Coutts." She lives in 
a £2501100 house in Brighton with a swim- 
ming pool and “pool furniture, Deborah** 
and a pool boy called Adam who comes 
fortnightly and says: “Can I have a look at 
your boiler. Mrs Landesman?” She is of- 
ten broke, she says, “but I'm never poor". 
She is into instant gratification in a big way. 
So what that she’s never properly grown 
up? Good for her! On the other hand, if 
she doesn't mature soon I think she’s pret- 
ty much had it. 

Julie Buxchill was brilliant once, truly 
rippled surfaces. At 17, she was Lhe most 
famous rock critic in the land. Then, from 
IheNAfE, she went on to work for The Face 
(where site was styled as Mad, Bad and 
Dangerous to read) followed by the Mail 
on Sunday, the Sunday Times, the Sunday 
, ^Expres. where, most would agree, she came 
lover less mad, bad and dangerous and more 
caged beast that had been cynically put on 
show to spice things up a bit. 

After two novels - the successful sex 'n' 
more sex blockbuster. Ambition , followed 
by the more experimental No Exit, which 
bombed spectacularly - she has new writ- 
ten her autobiography, / Knew / Has Right 
(Heineraann, £1 5.99V This is not her best 
work by a long chalk. It’s riresomcly lazy 
and bloated and self-regarding. We hear 
a lot about Julie's “great, glittering brain" 
and “enormous talent". It's full of arrogance 
without insight She claims to still write “like 
an angel on angel dust", which is patent- 
ly untrue. She takes us back to her child- 
hood by saying: “Scattered clues to my 
condition seem to glint like lethal, gleara- 
^ing, gum-cutting coins in the pungent, com- 
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Don’t worry, she might grow out of it 


farting Christmas pud of my infant hood as 
I look b3ck in languor." If ever a pud was 
over-egged, its this one. Editors have let 
her get away wiLh it for too long, perhaps. 
It's a shame and a bit embarrassing. But 
if someone thinks they're the best, how do 
you go about telling them they can do bet- 
ter? 

On one level she is hugely likeable. She 
is funny. “Tell me, the women who sleep 
with Robin Cook, what do they do for fun?" 
She is recklessly generous. When I confess 
I've never bought a grown-up perfume, am 
still a hopeless, foul-stinking, impulse son 
of person, she up-ends her shopping bas- 
ket and insists I have all the perfume sam- 
ples giv en to her by The V&nity Box. “Take 
them! Take them!" She has opinions about 
eveiything. Tellyrubbies are good. “If you 
don't like the Tellylubbies, you don’t like 
life.” Bridget Jones is not so good. “I hear 
they’re making a film of the diaries. Ohhh. 


*1 can’t even imagine 
what guilt feels like. I’m 
beginning to think it 
doesn’t even exist* 


I’m on the edge of my seat ... will she or 
won’t she have that cake?" Most attrac- 
tively, she draws you into her own, invented 
world. Whose career could be saved by- 
Tarantino? Debbie Reynolds’? Yes, we de- 
cide. Keith Chegwin’s? Possibly not. 
Christopher Biggins’? 1 think no. she 
thinks yes. “He was actually very good as 
the randy vicar in Poldark ," she declares. 
I say I had my first big crush on Captain 
Pbldark- She looks at me with terrifying dis- 
dain. then says: “Well, for those who like 
that kind of thing, that’s the kind of thing 
they like." 

Yes, she is rather scary. Not because 
while she was growing up a working-class 
Stalinist in Bristol 1 was getting ready for 
ballet with Miss Brass over the Golders 
Green Odeon. Or while she was doing 
speed and turning down sex with Marc 
Bo lan. I was anxiously waiting for the next 
installment of Poldark. No. she scares me 
because there is something not quite right 
about her. as if she is horribly damaged in 


some way. She says in her book: “If I am 
in a position in which I must choose to pur- 
sue my own pleasure and thereby break one 
or more innocent hearts and lives of those 
close to me, or to forgo that pleasure and 
keep the hearts and lives of loved ones in- 
tact. there simply is no choice. In such a 
scenario I feel literally no one matters but 
me." If this is true, just how much of a mon- 
ster is she? 

Certainly, she’s lived her life as if it were 
true. She effectively abandoned Bobby, her 
first son. when be was five, and didn't see 
him for years. She left her first husband for 
her second, then her second for Charlotte 
Raven, the 27-year-old, dark Marxist beau- 
ty who is currently editor of Julie's recently 
relaunched magazine. The Modem Review. 
While still having an affair with Charlotte, 
she started sleeping with Charlotte’s 
younger brother, Daniel. 25. "Oh. terribly 
treacherous, but there you go." Charlotte 
found out and was not happy, obviously. 
She and Charlotte had a big bust-up. but 
are now friends again. “She's terribly dig- 
nified and broad-minded." She is still 
sleeping with Daniel, who lives nearby and 
“works with old people". She’s had three 
abortions since they first gut together. 
Three? “I thought I was too old to get preg- 
nant." And you thought that three times? 
“Yeah, must have." Julie, that's just so stu- 
pid Ever heard of contraception? "It's a 
good day out,"' she says. 

Does she ever feel guilt? She says not. 
“I can’t even imagine what it feels like. I'm 
beginning to think it doesn’t even exist, that 
it's just a social convention, like putt mg your 
hand to your mouth when you cough." 
Does she ever get hurt? “I don't like it when 
people say I'm finished. No one likes to 
hear that. But I don't gel stabs of pain. 1 
never gel wounded. It’s completely outside 
my experience. Do you?" Yes. I say. “Poor 
you," she says, with even greater disdain, 
before adding: “There is a lot to be said 
for having only a narrow range of emo- 
tions.'' She would like. I think, for me to 
describe her as the media world's answer 
to Rose West. Rose West? Possibly. But 
only in the sense she's buried whatever gift 
she once had under the patio. Dig it up. 
Julie, dig it up! 

“1 don’t give a toss about anything." she 
says. “I'm a psychopath," she boasts. But, 
that said, she recently fought for the cus- 
tody of her second son. Jack, now 1 1 . and 
lost. She was extremely cut up, by all ac- 


counts. All she will say is: “It cost me 
£30,000, 1 never bad a nanny." but there 
are tears in her eyes. 

Her father, whom she has always wor- 
shipped. worked in a distillery and was a 
communist and prominent trade unionist. 
Her mother made cardboard boxes in a fac- 
tory. Julie was an only child, probably be- 
cause she was so weird her parents didn't 
dare have another one. she says. She was 
“a prodigy", could read at three, was on to 
Nabokov and Graham Greene by 1 2. By that 
time, she was also “the best shoplifter in my 
year". The first hook she ever lifted was Ger- 
maine Greer's The Female Eunuch, which 
she thought brilliant. She doesn’t rate 
Greer now, though. “She's ftiU of loathing 
and envy for young women. Same with Fay 
Weldon. They're so raoansy, always carp- 
ing about the Spice Girls. Why can't they 
pass on the baion gracefully?" “Why can’t 
you?" I ask. "Bridget Jones is very popu- 
lar, you know." “Please. 1 meL Helen Field- 
ing at a party once. She said: ‘Julie, my 
biological clock is really ticking.' So 1 
said to her. ‘Well bloody slop it then, 
vuu silly cow.' God, so trivial.” What’s im- 
portant. then? “Like Freud said, love and 
work." 

As a child, she seemed to have disciples 
rather then friends. "While they liked play- 
ing Twister and Space Hoppers, I used to 
make them dress up with me. pul on high 
heels, smoke cigarette sweets and drink red 
Corona, pretending it was pink cham- 
pagne.” Some might say she still has dis- 
ciples rather than friends - the younger the 
better, it seems. Love and work, but bet- 
ter si ill when they hive your work. 

She was. she says, a very fearful child. 
What frightened her? “Everything.” she 
replies. "The sun coming up .. . everything.” 
She couldn't leave the house without go- 
ing through a furniture-touching ritual - 
“first the sofa, then the armchair, then the 
door handle”. It made her feel safe, some- 
how. She was frightened of her periods, 
when they begun at 13. She wouldn't let 
anyone know that she'd started. Then, for 
two years, she took her soiled sanitary tow- 
els and locked them in the wardrobe in her 
bedroom. She kepi the key around her 
neck. When the wardrobe could take no 
more, she ran away to London. Her par- 
ents. alerted by the stench no doubt, 
broke the wardrobe open and had, she 
thinks, a midnight bonfire. She imagines 
they were "mortified" but doesn't know for 


sure because they've never discussed it. 
Why did she do it? “I was just weird.” 

Determined to be a writer from the off, 
at 17 she got a job on the NME by re- 
sponding to an advertisement for “hip 
young gunslingers". There, she met Tony 
Parsons, now a Mirror columnist, to whom 
she lost her virginity. 

“A nasty, brutish, short shag, as though 
someone had trodden heavily on my toe." 
she writes with glee. Still, just after her 1 8tb 
birthday, she married him. She can't now 
imagine why. “Maybe it was because I was 
programmed to many. Perhaps that was my 
one streak of conventionality. She ended 
up pregnant in a flat in BiJlerieay. “Biller- 
icav! I tell you, there wasn't even a cafd on 
the high street because it was thought that 
if you wanted a cup of tea. you should 
bloody well go home and make one.” She 
rarely went out because, she claims, Tony 
wouldn't let her. “I was so clever and fan- 


‘I don’t take crap 
from children. You don’t 
do them any favours 
when you do’ 


taslicalJy pretty he was scared of me run- 
ning off with someone else " 

She stayed iu and did drugs. Speed most- 
ly, everything bar heroin. She doesn’t any 
more, she says. When you’re older, you 
can't take it. She's not an alcoholic, no. “I 
never drink on my own. Only with friends. 
Then, the sky’s the limit. If you're going 
ip have fun. you might as well have fun." 
Anyway, Tony’s fear was prophetic, because 
the first time they went out to a party to- 
gether, when Julie was 24, she met the 
writer Cosmo Landesman and ran off with 
him. She hits always had a thing about Jews, 
she says. “They're just so bright and tal- 
ented and good down there." Yet. Julie, you 
idolise Stalin, who wasn't exactly keen on 
them. “True. Bui I still say he was the man 
for the job at the time." Marriage to Cos- 
mo wasn’t as great as she thought it was 
going to be. The trouble with living with 
Jews, she says, “is they don't half nag". 

Anyway, she told Tony she was going to 
visit her parents, then never came back. She 


left Bobby, then five, “I felt weepy at the 
station, but then 1 thought, this is a bit 
pathetic, like Celia Johnson in Brief En- 
counter. So you put on more lipstick and 
walk into the sunseL Like all callous peo- 
ple, I can cry very easily. I can ciy at Frosty 
the Snowman, but 1 don’t cry through self- 
pity." 

She didn't see Bobby again until re- 
cently. when he suddenly turned up ask- 
ing if he could live with her. She was thrilled. 
It hurt Tony enormously, she says. No, Bob- 
by’s never asked her why she left him. “And, 
if he did, I wouldn't answer. 1 don’t take 
crap from children. You don't do them any 
favours if you do.” 

The thing about Julie. I think, is that 
you have to accept she just is. and that their 
may be no clues whatsoever glinting from 
the Christmas pud of her infant hood. 
Some people are just born askew, and she 
may be one of them. She seems incapable 
of maintaining friendships. She has spent 
large chunks of time without her children. 
She surrounds herself with people who wor- 
ship her, but never challenge. She thinks 
as long as you own up to mistreating oth- 
ers. it makes it okay. She would like, I think, 
to be taken seriously as a kind of con- 
temporary Dorothy Parker, but isn'L There 
seems to be an an emptiness at the heart 
of her life, just as there is at the heart of 
her writing. It may be lime for her to ma- 
ture into something else. If she can. Un- 
less she starts owning up to what she feels, 

I doubt she'll ever mature either as a per- 
son. or as a writer. It's just all going to be 
hollow. Somewhere along the line, I think, 
she swapped true talent for a controver- 
sialist tic. Perhaps she just got loo old and 
fat and rich and posh-smelling to cut it any 
more. 1 hope not. but it's a possibility. 

Anyway, she has to go because she has 
another interview to do, plus she’s work- 
ing on a book about Diana and has to de- 
liver shortly, so needs to get home to write. 
“You must come to one of my pool par- 
ties. Third Sunday of the month through- 
out the summer," she says, before pointing 
me in the direction of The \frnity Box. Em- 
boldened, 1 do go in. I end up with Organza 
by Givenchy, the first grown-up perfume 
I’ve ever owned, and which, at £28.50, is 
rather more expensive than Impulse but a 
su;p in the right direction. I am assured. 
So, in short, I come away from Julie feel- 
ing happy and smelling divine. Which is 
more than can be said for most, perhaps. 


Machohood versus materialism: the boy hedges his bets 


DINAH 

HALL 


Thank you letters are still trick- 
ling in from Christmas, giving 
me a mar vellous opportunity to 
compare composition, syntax 
and creative genius amongst the 
nieces and nephews. A spelling 
mistake from the private school 
ones ran put me in a good 
mood for the rest of the year. 
Mindful that the recipients of 
my children's thank you letters 
are probably doing the same, 1 
usually stand over them, urging 
them to more ambitious state- 
ments than “it will be useful . 

This year, however, they 
dashed them off before I had 
a chance to doctor the contents- 

My mother-in-law. Granny 


White Hair (I can't think why 
she objects to the name - it is 
a perfectly logical way of dis- 
tinguishing her from my moth- 
er," Granny Black Hair, who 
doesn't mind at all — in fact it 
was she who thought them 
up) rang to say she had had 
some delightful letters but next 
time she would prefers less for- 
mal signing off than “yours sin- 
cerely" followed by their initials 
and surname. She doesn't seem 
to appreciate that from 1 1- and 
13-year-old boys “yours sin- 
cerely” represents a positive 
tidal wave of emotion. 

Saying goodbye to his god- 


mother at the airport after her 
annual visit required an even 
more uncomfortable show of 
sentiment for the J I -year-old. 
Should he dodge the kiss and 
thus deny himself the benefit 
of fiiture gudmuthcrly largesse 
or does he proffer his cheek 
and sacrifice his mucholu* k! on 
the altar « *f material goods? In 
the event. «>f course, he 
screwed his eyes lighi shut, held 
his breath and plumped for the 
latter - he was taking no 
chances, as his godmother was 
showing alarming signs of tak- 
ing the official side of her job 
too seriously. 

He had more than once had 


to politely turn down her offer 
to escort him to church, but 
more worrying than that, she 
had taken to quoting from 
some Good Godmother's 
Guide such truths as “time 
spent with the godchild is more 
valuable than any gift". 

But the ultimate dilemma 
for lhe mi>dem hoy came when 
he had to decide whether to ac- 
company me and his patron 
into the departure hall. 1 
o luldn't understand why he was 
hesitating as his godmother is 
well known for tipping small 
hovs who cam her bugs. Per- 
haps he wanted it ■ negotiate the 
rates first? But no. as he shift- 


ed uncomfortably from foot 
to foot, he confessed that he 
was worried that “people might 
think he had lesbian mothers". 
Of course. I told him not to be 
so silly, and that he must slop 
looking at life as another 
episode of Friends. Which is 
ironic really as my friend was 
meeting up with her estranged 
husband and his lover at the 
airport. The lover was a 
dead-ringer for Roger Whit- 
taker. 

With the rest of my chDdren 
already in possession of knowl- 
edge I only acquired in my 
twenties, it’s no wonder I’ve 


found letting go of my baby, 
now at full-time school, so dif- 
ficult. Anyway she is doing 
fine - with the help of ice packs. 
Schools are not allowed to ad- 
minister anything stronger than 
water for children’s ailments 
these days, so ice packs arc 
used as universal panaceas, 
and my daughter wiU stop at 
nothing to get one. Imaginary 
rashes, bruises, headaches, 

nausea, sore throats, suspect- 
ed broken legs - all require the 
infant drug of choice. Cur- 
rently she’s on six a week but 
we're hoping to gradually re- 
duce her dependency as term 
progresses. 


STYLE 

Our new-Iook 
style page, 
bringing you 
the best of 
fashion, 
architecture 
and design, 
will appear on 
Thursday 
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Stop this nonsense, Mr Brown, you are not the best leader we never had 
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The partial breakdown in the relationship 
between the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor is serious, and damaging both 
to the Government and the country. On 
the face of it, it is so remarkable that Tony 
Blair should have been forced to rebuke 
his friend and ally in yesterday’s newspa- 
pers that it is tempting to believe it must 
be an optical Uluaon in the world of smoke, 
mirrors and spin that is modem high pol- 
itics. But there can be little doubt that Mr 
Blair wanted it known that he has lost pa- 
tience with Gordon Brown's “psycholog- 
ical flaws” and his “daft and ill-advised" 
venture into vanity publishing, to repeat 
two of the most derogatory phrases at- 
tributed yesterday to those speaking on the 
Prime Minister’s behalf. 

This is the closest to a public dressing- 
down that can be administered without ac- 
tually going public. It followed a pointed 
reminder to the Cabinet last week of ihe 
virtues of unity, and the announcement 
that Mr Blair would himself take the chair 


of a new welfare reform committee, with 
Deputy Prime Minister John Prescott, 
rather than the Chancellor, filling in in his 
absence. 

It says a great deal about the state of 
the relationship between Nos 10 and 11 
Downing Street that Mr Blair should have 
calculated that it was better to expose di- 
vision at the heart of government than to 
allow Mr Brown’s blatant self-promotion 
to go unchallenged. 

Arguments over the busy buzzing of Mr 
Brown's supporters may seem like the 
small change of politics. Individually, the 
charges laid against the Chancellor by the 
Blairites are petty. He allowed a television 
documentary to be made about his role 
in Labour's election victory. He let it be 
known that he regarded himself as prime 
minister to “president" Blair: while the 
sweet phrases came from No 10, the se- 
rious action came from No 11. And he 
chose to “co-operate” with Paul Rout ledge 
over his biography, which laid bare his con- 


tinuing resentment over the Labour lead- 
ership contest of 1994. 

It was this last that could not be ignored. 
It does not matter, except as an indicator 
of his poor grasp of political reality, that 
Mr Brown thinks he could have beaten Mr 
Blair in the contest for the Labour lead- 
ership. and hence the premiership. What 
matters is the persistent and public hawk- 
ing of this belief. The Chancellor cl aims 
he did not discuss the leadership contest 
with Mr Routledge. This is not true. In an 
interview in the Treasury he uttered these 
words which, as his biographer noted said 
it all: “The newspapers, with a few notable 
exceptions, did not back me - not least be- 
cause I was out of fashion. I was never part 
of the London scene anyway. But that did 
□ol in my view mean much, once the cam- 
paign started among ordinary Labour Party 
members and indeed backbench MPs." 

By publicly coveting his neighbour's job, 
and apparently regretting his decision to 
pull out of the contest four years ago, the 


Chancellor puts himself in the wrong- 
More than simply coveting the premier- 
ship, the book makes it clear that Mr 
Brown still blames Mr Blair’s supporters 
for plotting against him to deny him his 
rightful reward. Again, it does not mat- 
ter whether he is right If Mr Brown thinks 
that his past resentment is more impor- 
tant than the task in hand, he is a small- 
er person than he thinks be is. 

If the Chancellor really were the fig- 
ure of stature which Mr Blair has always 
generously maintained he was, he would 
have said loudly and often: “Tony Blair is 
the Prime Minister I could not have 
been. We owe the scale of our election vic- 
tory to him and I will do all I can, pub- 
licly and privately, to support him fbr as 
long as he wants me to.” 

The danger in this government was nev- 
er going to be simply disagreement over 
policy. The truth is, you could barely per- 
suade a cigarette paper to slide between 
Messrs Blair and Brown on the issues that 


really matter.Whenthe Torysphtsst^-T 
ed. it was damagng not just bec ause?^ " - 
disagreed, but because they had 
dislike and distrust each other, snd^ 
could notresolw^efrdisputet ^^ - - 
Both Mr Blair and Mr Browrrfyi5u|l, 
like us to believe that their rdatK^bcm . _■ 
is still strong enough to resolve-'tffl’e^BqQc. : 
Indeed, it would bavebeen ak>tbetteff|r 
Mr Blair if he had trild his 'advisci^jtojd, , 
their fire thisweekend-But d«sp^i^rffiL-.£_. 
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which this crisis has blown up 
no doubt, it isa crisis) does not insjracojr- 
fidence. Although^ Mr Blair’s, initatiejn 
should have been kept within Ms circle, 
and addressed only to Mr Brown-MmselE,’ 
it is not up to the Prime Minister to end 
this row. Mr Brown needs to greegrotpl, 
openly and graciously- Above/ afl, he 
needs to realise that his tactics are coun- 
terproductive, Not only are they imdep-' 
minin g his prospects of realising tite- 
Goveminent’s best hopes; his own lead- 
ership prospects are weakening by the day 
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Free us from our cars 


Sin All the signatories of this 
letter are pensioners and all are 
very green about the environ- 
ment. We have listened to more 
than one discussion about re- 
ducing the use of cars in which 
there has been no mention of 
the special problems of the el- 
derly. Our cars are our prams. 
Neither cycling nor walking 
are alternatives for us. 

We cannot reduce the use of 
cars unless changes are made 
to meet our circumstances. 
Three such changes need not be 
costly to the taxpayer and will 
also provide new jobs for the 
less skilled young unemployed. 

If we are to use the train in- 
stead of our care, we need porters 
to help us and our l ugg p g e up and 
down stairs, to and from plat- 
forms and on and off trains. We 
see no difficulty in this being paid 
for by a ticket bought at the same 
time as the train ticket - the pre- 
sent charge at Heathrow is £5. 
We assume this service would be 
run by Railtrack and suggest that 
it sbcaiJd be properly salaried with 
the prospect of promotion with- 
in the organisation, that the uni- 
form should he designed to 
inspire respect and the job re- 
named -“rail stewards" perhaps? 

If we are to use public trans- 
port on the roads, buses must 
get back their conductors to 
help us on and off and give se- 
curity against crime. 

Pedestrian areas in cities are 
fine for Ihe environment but not 
for the elderly. We need some 
form of cycle buggy or rickshaw 
to operate in these areas, limit- 
ed to holders of cards similar to 
the orange badge for car drivers. 
Buggies could he hired out to 
athletic young people who would 
he licensed to operate them. 

.All these proposals would 
also benefit the disabled and 
though some outlay by the 
Gov ernment would be needed, 
the services would be mainly 
paid for by the users. 
DameALIX MEYNELL; 

Sir HAROLD and ELKE 
ATCHERLEY; HADLEY and 
HEATHER BUCK: PATRICIA 
CLIVE: KATHERINE 
COATES; DIANA COLLINS; 
ROSEMARY GOYDER-. 
SUSAN HICKLIN; PAMELA 
JOHNSON; JAMES and DITTA 
KERR: JACQUELINE and 
YOOP KRAMERS: ETHEL 
MURRAY; MALfREEN 
NEEDHAM: ALEC and 
.ANGELA STRAHAN: BASIL 
and JENNY STREET: 

MONICA VINTERS; JOHN 
and MARIETTA WHEATON 
Lavcnhani, Suffolk 























Smoking in die pub : : 

. Sin I am the landlady of a busy 
and smoky pub. The idea that 
smoking can bebannecf( flf Pub- 
Uc backing fbr smoking bans?*, 
13 January) is quite alarming 
as l am sure it would be dam- 
aging to my trade. 

- People have a choice 
whether or not they enterrmy 
pub. I make business decisions 
based on what my customers re- 
quire. My customers, in the 
main, wish to smoke and those 
that don't make the choice to 
drink with their smoking 
friends. I do not need people 
who are not my customers, or 
for that matter the Govern- 
ment, to tell me what my cus- 
tomers can and cannot do in my 
pub. 

_TF R.I7.ZFIJ. 

Trimdon Colliery, Co Durham 
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Fright at the opera 


Sir While the business com- 
munity would have us believe 
there is nothing one of their 
own couldn't run better than 
tbe incumbents. Sir Colin 
Southgate’s remarks about 
opera goers in shorts show tbe 
need for tact in a senior pub- 
lic arts role (“New Royal Opera 
chief aims to keep out the 
riffraff", 16 January). 

Opera audiences are al- 
ready full of businessmen who 
care more about their fellow 
punters than the music, and 
now it seems opera manage- 
ment is going the same way. 
People who can afford £25 to 
watch Arsenal FC may be able 
to afford opera tickets, and may 
even smell and wear singlets, 
shorts and trainers. Most mu- 
sic lovers can’t and don’t. 

The staggering public sub- 
sidies provided for opera in the 
capital should go rewards pro- 
viding a service for the public, 
not just yawning, cou ghin g ex- 
pense-account business parties. 


Fresh audiences could be just 
what London's opera needs to 
dig itself out of its dreadful hole. 
TOM PEER. 

London SW11 


Sin The Royal Opera House 
has been subsidised for many 
years, in a largely fruitless bid 
to make it more accessible to 
a wider public. However, Sir 
Colin Southgate clearly dis- 
likes the wider public's dress 
code. Fair enough then. Sir Col- 
in, how about this? No singlets 
and smelly shorts, no subsidy. 
Let’s see what that will do for 
the £5m deficit 

Oh, and should 1 ever go to 
an Arsenal home game, I must 
remember to wear black tie. Af- 
ter all, there are standards. 
GRAHAM LEACH 
Ilford, Essex 


□al year arts administration 
degree students, I found that 
not one of them could give me 
a reason as to why the state 
should subsidise the arts. When 
those who are responsible for 
the spending of public money 
on arts activities have no social 
or aesthetic rationale for what 
they do one wonders on what 
that “core principle" is based. 
LUKE DIXON 
London W1 


Asthmatic houses 


Sir: You state (leader. 17 Janu- 
ary) that “the core principle, that 
there should be public subsidy 
[of the arts] is unassailable". 

When I was asked a few 
weeks ago to give a talk to fi- 


Sir I am surprised not to see dis- 
cussions in the press on two like- 
ly causes of asthma (report. 9 
January, letters. 14, 17 January). 

One is the excessive use of 
solvent-based chemical treat- 
ments in houses for rising 
damp. As an architect, I keep 
coming across situations where 
surveyors are covering ihem- 
selves against any claim by say- 
ing that chemical treatments 
may be advisable. This is then 
changed by ill-informed mort- 
gage lenders into an imperative: 


“We will not give you a mort- 
gage unless this treatment is 
carried out.’’ 

This often results in multi- 
ple treatments, one each time 
a property changes hands. The 
lime will come when substan- 
tial claims will be made against 
mortgage lenders for insisting 
on unnecessary treatments that 
may have damaged peoples' 
health. 

The second possible cause is 
the aggressive perfumes that 
manufacturers of household 
detergents, cleaners, polishes 
and so on add to their products 
in the mistaken belief that we 
need to be able to smell them 
to know that they arc working. 
These nasty smells are getting 
worse all the time as manufac- 
turers constantly tweak their 
products. 

I used to visit a house where 
a teenager suffered badly from 
asthma. Every time I crossed 
the threshold I was met by a 
strong blast of fabric softener. 
PATRICIA A TUTT 
Peel Isle of Man 


Pigs with names 


Sin ffcul Vhliely’s analysis of the 
Tamworth Two saga is surely 
wrong (“How the flying pigs be- 
came a crackling good tale", 17 
January). The reason why the 
third, anonymous pig was 
“processed in the usual way" 
was not that it didn't have a 
name but that it didn't escape 
from the abattoir. Its two com- 
panions were given names af- 
ter. and because, they got away. 
In doing so they displayed an 
ingenuity, courage and lust for 
life and liberty that came as a 
bit of a revelation, perhaps, to 
people who had been encour- 
aged -by the food industry, the 
scientific community, even the 
church -to regard farm animals 
as things. 

Perhaps the names they 
were given were a device to deal 
with that discovery - not so 
much a way of saying. “Hey, 
they’re not so different from us," 
as of saying, “Of course, they’re 
not just ordinary pigs." Other- 
wise, we might be driven to the 


conclusion that ail pigs are in- 
telligent, gutsy creatures who 
would much rather we didn't eat 
them, thank you - and that’s a 
thought that sentimental British 
carnivores can’t handle. 

HUW SPANNER 
Harrow, Middlesex 


Drugs and MEPs 


Sir Your article (16 January) on 
a European Parliament report 
on drugs is misleading. A large 
number of MEPs, including 
Labour members, had serious 
reservations about the report, 
as they do not believe its pro- 
posals will help in the tight 
against drugs. That is why a ma- 
jority of MEPs from a wide 
range of political groups and 
nationalities voted for the re- 
port to be sent back to the Eu- 
ropean Parliament Civil 
Liberties Committee for further 
consideration. 

WAYNE DAVID MEP 
Leader of the European 
Parliamentary Labour Party 
Cardiff 


Sin Your report (16 January) 
that more trains are running 
late since privatisation will 
come as no surprise. to those 
who have to use them. However 
what we are not told is the num- 
ber of passengers who arrive 
late. 

Bains are officially “late" if 
they arrive more than five min- 
utes Late at their final destinaj 
tion. Trains are often scheduled? 
to have quite leisurely waits at 
intermediate stations, to allow 
for lost time. Thus a passenger 
can well arrive at his station ten 
minutes late but the train will 
be within the deadline at the 
end of its journey, and will not 
be counted as late. 

If aconnection is missed be- 
cause one train is late at an in- 
termediate station, the 
passenger can well be delayed 
by an hour or more; yet it is like- 
ly that none of the trains in- 
volved will be counted as “late". 
Dr ARTHUR TARRANT 
Twickenham, Middlesex 




Fear of recession 


Sir Hamish McRae discusses 
(column, 14 January) the pos- 
sibility of a recession. What pre- 
cautions would he suggest for 
individuals to take, to min- 
imise harmful effects? If those 
actions were widely applied, 
would the overall result be to 
increase the chance of an ear- 
ly deep recession, in the same 
way that actions in anticipation 
of a devaluation make if mOre 
likely that a large devaluation 
will soon occur? 

GORDON PACKMAN 
Glasgow 
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If we could just progress this headline please to impact the reader eyeball to eyeball 
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I received a letter the other day 
from someone I had tentative- 
ly agreed to write a piece for, 
and who now wanted to make 
the whole thing definite. How- 
ever, that is not the expression 
he used, “to moke it definite". 
Nor did he use another ex- 
pression which I always find 
odd, “to firm it up". He actu- 
ally used an expression which 
I had never beard before. 
“Please can we now progress 
the article?" 

I did not know that 
“progress” could be used as a 
transitive verb, that you could 
actually “progress" something. 
And of course you can't. At 
least you couldn’t. But it only 
takes someone brave enough 
(or ignorant enough) to ignore 
the impossibility and actually 


DO it, and turn a noun into a 
verb, and after that it only 
takes enough people to think it 
is a useful usage, for it to catch 
on. 

There must have been a 
time, for instance, when 
“process" was only a noun. 
The first time it was used as a 
verb meaning to put some- 
thing through a process, lots of 
people must have shuddered, 
but now it has become a use- 
ful little verb, and if someone 
says to me that they are going 
to process my application, I 
don’t flinch- Well, I do. buL 
that's only because I know' that 
any processing of any applica- 
tion takes a long time. 

"Access” as a verb I still find 
hard to take, however. The 
other day I heard someone on 


the radio saying that it was al- 
ways very’ helpful for immi- 
grants when they came to a new 
countiy if they could "access" 
the language of the host culture, 
and I still cannot see why 
“access" is better than “talk" or 
“understand". It’s lazy com- 
puter jaigon. I’m afraid. 

I also dread the phrase “to 
impact on", which only means 
"to affect”. And I still worry 
about the word “source", which 
seems to be a useless alterna- 
tive to “get" or “obtain". “How 
do you source your supplies?” 
is surely no better Lhan. “Where 
do you get your supplies from?" 
and twice as pretentious. Not 
long ago on The Food Pro- 
gramme on Radio 4 I heard 
someone - nou I hope, the great 
Derek Cooper - asking a chef: 


“How do you source your in- 
gredients?" and it didn't seem 
to occur to anyone on the pro- 
gramme that all the audience 
must have heard it as, “How do 
you sauce your ingredients?" 

Well, we all have our hate 
phrases. Gillian Reynolds wrote 
the other day, after listening to 
a discussion on the Millennium 
Dome, the so-called “People's 
Dome", that the phrase that 
made her gorge rise was not 
anything to do with Millennium 
or Dome but any phrase be- 
ginning with “people's" - 
“People's Princess", “people's 
choice" and so on. 

Paul Dickson actually look 
the trouble to write down in 
1VK3 a whole list of cliches and 
clapped-out phrases which 
bothered him, and the horrify- 


ing thing is that most of them 
are still current. Bill Bryson is 
not the first American to be fun- 
ny and to write books about lan- 
guage; Paul Dickson has been 
doing it for years. In 1983 
Arena Books published a 
papcrhack of his called Words 
which just listed lots of his 
favourite words. One chapter, 
fur instance, was a list of ex- 
pressions for being drunk: 2J31 
of them, in fact The first man 
who ever listed words for being 
drunk was Benjamin Franklin, 
-says Dickson, and he managed 
228 in 1733, so we have pro- 
gressed since then in some 


sonal hate list of “bunwords 
which have lost their glitter* 1 , 
cliches which have gone beyond 
the point of usefulness. Here is 
a short selection made by me, 
not at random, but on purpose 
to show that it takes a long tim e 
for buzzwords to vanish after 
their sell-hy date. 

“Absolutely, at this point in 
time, back burner, ball-park fig- 
ure, bite the bullet, bottom 
line, can of worms, communi- 
cate, community, craft (noun & 
verb), decasualise, disadvan- 


overview, peer group, pieceof 
the action, prior to, role mod- 
el, seminal, task force, touch 
base with, within the context 
of...” 

Now. I am not saying that . 
none of these expressions is use- 
ful though I cannot imagine 
myself wanting to use any.of 
them. What I would maintain, 
along with Dickson, is that 
they are all wom-smooth 
clicbds. And What is horrifying - 
is that he made this list, in 
1982, when the book first ap- . 
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taged, eyeball to eyeball, feed- ' peared in America. Yes, 16 
back, first thegood news.. ^ free years ago these expressions all 


But the chapter 1 want to 
draw your attention to is the 
one called “Junk Words", in 
which Dickson lists his own per- 


lunch, frilly cognisant, game 
plan, go for it, hang a left, 
humungous , impact (as a verb), 
input, interface, low profile, 
matrix, meaningful dialogue, 
modular, ongoing, outreach. 


seemed hackneyed and theyate 
all still as common as' cdkl - 
germs. If the test of a culnife 
is to come up with new chduSs, 
then we are perforating veiy^ 
badly. 'V 
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Not quite A Wonderful 
Life, but a whole lot better 



POLLY 

TOYNBEE 

IN PRAISE OF 
CREDIT UNIONS 


For all too many families this is the darkest 
month, the month of reckoning. The Telc- 
tubbies and the Spice dolls have been 
bought and discarded by now, but the bills 
linger on and on. For poor families, Christ- 
mas is a calamity that can sink their shaky 
finances. Whatever sacrifice ir takes, how- 
ever poor they are. the one badge of cling- 
ing to mainstream life is for their children 
to have a Christmas more like that of their 
richer classmates, far beyond the means of 
a penurious life on Income Support. 

The debts start to mount now exponen- 
tially. Providential Financial, one of the main 
door-to-door small loans companies, charges 
an annual interest rare of some 164 per cent. 
(If debtors had bank accounts, a bank loan 
would cost around 15 per cent) Loan com- 
pany interest charges often far exceed the 
original sum by the time f»f ever) they are 
paid off. Nigel Griffiths, the consumer af- 
fairs minister, has said that he will do some- 
thing about the loan companies' habit of 
raising interest rates when debtors fall into 
arrears. That would help, but there is some- 
thing the Government should do urgently 
that would transform the finances of the poor 
and the prosperity of whole poor commu- 
nities: Labour should saw the seed-corn to 
set up a nationwide network of credit 
unions. 

Credit unions are small co-operatives, 
starting with as few as 20 people, mainly run 
by volunteers, with virtually no overheads, 
which take in vety small savings and lend out 
money on low interest rates, never exceed- 
ing 12.6 per cent a year. Anyone who can 
manage to save a minimum of £5 a month 
for at least 13 weeks is then entitled to draw 
out a loan, if the committee running the cred- 
it union deems them credit-worthy enough. 
Many people have no collateral, and it works 
on trust and community. Astonishingly, 
credit unions have only 1 percent bad debts, 
although they may lead to people with noth- 
ing. Those falling behind are summoned be- 
fore the committee to plead their case, and 
have their problem sorted out. 

What bank offers the community service 
of the credit union in Lewisham - ? A grand- 
mother came knocking on the door of one 
of the committee members at 10pm on 
Christmas Eve desperately needing to with- 
draw £50 of her credit union savings, and he 
advanced her the money there and then. 
Imagine he was James Stewart and anyone 
who this Christmas wept over the re-released 
It’s a Wonderful Life wflj understand wha! this 
is all about: little people banding together 
to fight off the depredations of the ruthless 
big financial institutions. 

Tike another typical Lewisham example. 
One man saved for four years and came to 
the union to take out his savings to pay a £400 
car repair bill. The credit union suggested 


that, instead, he should take out a loan and 
pay it back over a year, so he would still have 
his £400 plus interest at the end. The Joan 
for a year cost him just £26.75. 

Imagine if every single small communi- 
ty had its own credit union, a network of 
people's banks. The money comes in and 
often goes out to local community enter- 
prises, helping to create employment as the 
bank grows. It is a highly effective way of cre- 
ating a sense of community, since it is run 
by local amateurs with a bit of training, and 
reaches out to draw local people together. 
It was, of course, from these small mutual 
beginnings that the buOding societies began, 
now alas mainly converted into ordinary com- 
mercial banks, with surprisingly little com- 
plaint at this desi ruction of the mutual idea. 

There are around 200,000 members of 
Britain's existing 645 credit unions - not many 
considering the need. Some are large em- 
ployee credit unions, run for those working 
in local authorities, trade unions, British Air- 
ways, British Aerospace; there is even one 
for employees of Lloyds Bank. Many are run 
within schools for the local community, open 
to pupils and parents. Some are run by pupils 
learning vital skills, such as a group of pri- 
mary pupils at the John Randall School in 
Telford who collect up to £100 a week from 
other children. Even the smallest 20-person 
credit union is rigorously supervised by a gov- 
ernment agency, scrutinising their accounts 
every month. 

The launch of the Government’s over- 
hyped ISA savings scheme was more razz- 
matazz than substance. No one has the 
■slightest idea whence they plucked the fig- 
ure of six million expected new poor savers. 
There is nothing vety special about ISAs. ex- 
cept for the faci that savings can be paid in 
. at supermarket check-outs. The real and sen- 
sible purpose was to dismantle Peps and 
Tessas that did less to help the poor and a 
great deal for the rich. The populist hit was 
just an excuse. After all, who are all these 
people who don't save now. but would? 
There’s been no shortage of people keen to 
take in saving*. The poor non-savers; are those 
who need credit unions, so that they can bur- 
row in a crisis without falling into the hands 
of loan sharks. 

If the Government really cares about the 
poor, then credit unions are what they 
should go for. Britain is far behind other 
countries in their development. American law 
has encouraged their growth bv forcing banks 
to set one up in their wake every time they 
dose a branch, in Britain, banks arc dos- 
ing branches everywhere, and many outly- 
ing housing estates have never had access to 
one. A similar law here would have made a 
crucial difference over the past decade. Ire- 
land has a mass of credit unions, holding £2bn 
assets: Britain's hold only £10Um. 

The start-up costs for even the smallest 
credit union are around £4,00U. covering the 
training of volunteers by ABCU. the asso- 
ciation of credit unions. Leaflets have to he 
printed to draw in a community, local ad- 
vertising bought and contracts printed for 
even' loan and transaction. So far funds to 
set them up have come from urban regen- 
eration money or from European social funds 
and sometimes from local authorities who 
are allowed to start them. It is a one-off set- 
up charge, with no danger the credit union 
will ever come back cap-in-hand for more, 
and extraordinarily good social value for 
money. Now is the time of year for the Gov- 
ernment to organise start-up money to lo- 
cal authorities and Citizens Advice Bureaux. 

Anyone interested in starting a credit union 
should coll ABCU on 0161 S3 2 369-1 


An episode of low farce — and the 
highest tribute to American justice 



JOHN 

CARLIN 

ON THE PAULA 
JONES CASE 


As we chortle at the predica- 
ment of the commander-in- 
chief of the mightiest nation on 
earth, us we snicker over his 
“distinguishing characteristics", 
as we gasp at the impudence of 
his twiltish accuser and the 
quirky little gang of fame-seek- 
ing charlatans who spur her on. 
let us also - without risk of con- 
tradiction - lake off our hats 
and marvel. Let us raise a glass 
to the land of opportunity, the 
home of individual rights. 

For while, yes. Paula Jones' 
sexual harassment suit against 
BUI Clinton is indisputably an 
episode of low farce, an inglo- 
rious moment in the history of 
the US presidency, it is no less 
indisputable that it marks a high 
point in the evolution of Amer- 
ican democracy, that it repre- 
sents a triumph of the rule of 
law. 

For six hours on Saturday 
President Ginton sat at one end 
of a long table in the conference 
room of his attorney’s Wash- 
ington office. He was flanked, 
on one side, by Ms Jones and 
her six lawyers, on the other side 
by a smaller team of lawyers 
representing him. The session 
was behind closed doors and a 
judicial gag-order forbids any of 
the parlies present from dis- 
closing the exchanges tbat took 
place. We do know for sure, 
however, tbat Ms Jones' 
lawyers asked the President 
point-blank whether during his 
tenure as Governor of 
Arkansas, on the afternoon of 
S May 1691, he invited their 
client to a hotel room, lowered 
his trousers, exposed his erect 
memher and asked her to kiss 
it. We can also confidently sur- 
mise that he was interrogated 
ai length about his legendary 
sexual indiscretions, and ques- 
tioned in particular about 
whether he had ever abused his 
position as Governor and boss 
to proposition any other 
women in the employment of 
the state of Arkansas. 

At the far end of the room, 
directly opposite the President, 
a video camera recorded the in- 
quisition - the first time ever 
that a silling President of the 
linked States had given sworn 
testimony as a defendant in a 
legal proceeding, testimony 



Trailer-trash turned Avon lady manqude, face to face with the big banana 


tbat may be used in evidence 
against him when the case goes 
to trial on 27 May. 

Crazily, even as the Presi- 
dent was undergoing this ex- 
traordinary ordeaL the world 
was reverberating to the news 
from Baghdad that Saddam 
Hussein was once again rattling 
the sabre of war. This week 
Benjamin Netanyahu and 
Yasser Arafat visit Washington 
in yet another attempt to 
defuse the looming catastrophe 
in the Middle East. Immedi- 
ately upon his return to the 
White House on Saturday af- 
ternoon the President con- 
ferred with his chief of staff 
about the financial crisis in the 
Far East and sat down to ex- 
amine the draft of his State of 
the Union address, that is just 
a week away. 

Fully cognisant of the pos- 
sibility that the President might 
have all this and more on bis 
plate, the Supreme Court ruled 
last May against a motion by Mr 
Clinton’s lawyers calling for a 
special exemption. Mr Clinton 
wanted the Paula Jones trial to 
be deferred until after the end 
of his presidential term. The 
Supreme Court said that do 
.American citizen, no matter 
how exalted, was above Lhe law. 

And thus it came about that 
on Saturday morning, as Ms 
Jones prepared to face down 
the President for the first time 
since allegedly saying to him 
seven years ago, “I'm not that 
kind of girl. - she hit upon the 
heart of the matter when she 
declared: ”1 fed so proud to be 
an American, to know that this 
judicial system works, to know 


that a little girl from Arkansas 
is equal to the President of the 
United States." 

George Washington might 
be turning in his grave but. on 
reflection, he would have to 
recognise, however grudgingly, 
the exemplary justness of the 
principle Ms Jones is uphold- 
ing. The fact that she did not 
actually utter those words her- 
self is another matter, one that 
draws attention to the tawdri- 
ness of this particular exercise 
in defence of freedom and the 
rights of man and woman. The 
quote was attributed to her in 
a press interview by Susan Car- 
penter-McMilian, a peroxide 
blonde of indeterminate age 
from Southern California who 
has seized on the opportunity 
to savour her 15 minutes of 
fame by appointing herself Mrs 
Jones' publicist, fashion coun- 
sellor and SvengaJi. 

Insinuating herself into the 
baby-voiced Ms Jones' graces by 
talking to her in the baby lan- 
guage she best understands, Ms 
Carpenter-McMiilan has 
helped organise Ms Jones' 
book pitches, her jewellery pur- 
chases for media appearances, 
the boarding arrangements for 
her little dog Mitzie. With the 
assistance of Danny DiCrisdo, 
Hollywood hairstylist for Play- 
boy centrefolds. Ms Carpenter- 
McMiilan has overseen Ms 
Jones’ cosmetic transforma- 
tion from big-haired, neon- 
painted “trailer- trash” to sleek, 
Avon lady manqaee. 

The financing for the Paula 
Jones circus comes from a 
wealthy Virginian good ole' 
boy named John Whyne White- 




What’s in the Dome? A solution to the Mandelson problem, maybe 



THOMAS 
SUTCLIFFE 
'^MILLENNIUM 
POLITICS 


We are already aware, that the 
Millennium Dome will be 
capacious. Every schoolboy 
- ' knows (provided be can actu- 
•■■■“ ally read) that you could fit 
■ Nelson’s Column under the 
.v ' Teflon canopy and surround it 
with four Albert Halls. But an 
equally • peiiinent question 

• would be: “Is it big enough to 

• •; contain Peter Mandelsoo’s am- 

bitions?” And, from his per- 
spective at. least, the answer 
, \ seems to be a decided “yes’’. 
The Minister without Portfolio 
bas taken possession of the 

• ’ scheme. He reportedly refers to 
. it casually as.“my Dome” and 
_ &r from maintaining a cautious 

distance between himself and 


a project which could easily bite 
the hand that feeds it, he has 
repeatedly jumped the safely 
moat If it all does go wrong it 
will be virtually impossible for 
him to claim that be wasn't at 
the heart of the failure. .And this 
needs explanation, surely. It 
may be that his admiration for 
his grandfather (who master- 
minded the Festival of Britain) 
has added an emotional allure 
to this task but there must be 
more to it than that. 

We shouldn’t rule out the 
possibility, first of ail, that the 
possession has worked in the 
other direction entirely - that 
Mr Mandelson has succumbed 
to building fever, a delirium 
caused by the intoxicating 
fumes that rise from architec- 
tural models. It is an occupa- 
tional hazard for architects, 
naturally, most of whom live 
their fives in a haze of never- 
to-be-rcalised magnificence. 
But architects are inured to the 
effects by repeated exposure, 
are far better able to maintain 
some notion of reality in order 
to survive the inevitable 
disappointments. 

Outsiders often haw weak- 
er heads. When I worked at the 
BBC for example, it was wide- 
ly believed that the career ad- 
vancement of Dick Francis, 
then head of radio, had been 
finally derailed after his 
seduction by □ Norman Foster 


design fora new Broadcasting 
House. This was to occupy the 
site of the old Langham Hotel 
and it would have been a won- 
der - "responding to but not 
overwhelming" .All Souls op- 
posite. proriding a "diagonal 
processional galleria" from 
Cavendish Square through to 
the flagship of public service 
broadcasting. Norman Foster 
came in to address staff about 
its potential glories, which in- 
cluded glass-walled recording 
studios to reveal broadcasters 
to their public and a U-shaped 
lift, which would cany workers 
between any floor of the old 
building and any level ol the 
new. Such a lift had never been 
built before and seemed to 
some of us a slightly over- 
engineered substitute for the 
zebra crossing which had given 
years of maintenance-free ser- 
vice. but it was ail pan of the 
fantasy of advancement and 
achievement such endeavours 
generate, the bliss of tangible 
progress. 

You can see that the Green- 
wich site is heath' stuff in this 
respect. From toxic dereliction 
to wonder of the world in just 
a few short years: if it works it 
will be the make-over of the 
decade and it will reflect on its 
begetter a glow of mastery and 
control. Those who wonder 
why an able politician should 
pour all his energies into lhe 


erection of a glorified big top 
have to take account ut the fact 
that the big lop might he seen 
by Mr MandeLsnn to contain the 
one thing which he conspicu- 
ously lacks - public acclaim and 
even t lei us dream a little along 
with him I public affection. <1 
don't want to be casually snot- 
tv about the Dome, incidentally: 



AU eyes on you know who Jucun Sutcliffe 


even in its skeletal state, a 
crown rack ol lamb without lhe 
meal, it already inspires awe by 
iLs sheer scale. If Mr Mandel- 
son has lust his heart, ii iv not 
to a mediocre edifice.) So we 
mav have one speculative an- 
swer to the question we began 
with - in career terms the 
Dome may represent a zig 
which will only make obvious 
sense in the light of the suc- 
ceeding zug, the route to high 
olfice often requiring some 
crab-like motions. 


Bui it is worth remembering, 
too. that questions change their 
meaning depending on who is 
asking them. Imagine that same 
initial query pul by Tony Blair, 
for example. It would, I think, 
sound a good deal more calcu- 
lated and strategic and it is 
difficult to believe that Mr 
Mandelson has nut taken that 
into account. In 
The Prince 
MacbiaveUi ref- 
ers at one point 
to the admirable 
utility of the 
French parlia- 
ment in insulat- 
ing the king 
from public 
haired. "From 
this," he writes, 
"we may draw 
an important 
conclusion: that 
princes should 
entrust unpopular measures to 
others, and reserve popular 
ones for themselves". On the 
face of it. though. Tony Blair 
seems tii have done precisely 
the opposite - he has taken on 
the task of pushing through wel- 
fare rcturm. a potentially ex- 
plosive tavk, while his* trusted 
lieutenant is made Minister 
lor Bread and Circuses. Never 
mind that the Dome is turning 
out to he a singularly unpopu- 
lar project (a contempt 
reinforced almost daily by co- 


medians, for whom its bulk 
and vacuity make it an un- 
missable target) that couldn’t 
necessarily have been foreseen 
at the time when Mr Mandel- 
son was given his job. But when 
you think about it the Dome 
took a sizeable stone out of 
Tony Blair's shoe. The Prime 
Minister's gifts of incredulity are 
considerable - as demonstrat- 
ed by his ingenuous shock when 
anyone questions his good in- 
tentions - but even he must 
have recognised tbat the nation 
did not love Bobby as he did, 
never mind his colleagues in the 
Labour Party. And once the 
task of election was over it was 
difficult to sec to what task Mr 
Mandelson could be applied 
without generating a persis- 
tent screech of internal friction. 
The job of supervising the 
Dome, safely beyond the pale 
of government policy, and am- 
biguously poised between re- 
ward and exile, could hardly be 
bettered as a solution. Mr Man- 
delson’s friends can present it 
as a great opportunity, fraught 
with dangers that only amplify 
the eventual achievement, 
while his eaemiescan relish the 
diet of scepticism and con- 
tempt he- will be obliged to con- 
sume for the next two years. It 
may well be staggeringly ex- 
pensive. then, but in one respect 
ut (cast Lhe Dome is already ful- 
filling iLs function. 


head whose Rutherford Insti- 
tute has a history of espousing 
little local Christian right-wing 
causes. It was odd that an or- 
ganisation so pious. devoted to 
promoting prayer in schools and 
so forth, should have embraced 
a case so prurient, so vividly pre- 
cise in its descriptions of the 
erect presidential member's 
purportedly curious shape. Yet 
when asked by the New York 
Times in an interview yesterday 
whether there had been any po- 
litical agenda behind his deci- 
sion to take up arms on behalf 
of Ms Jones, Mr Whitehead 
replied, “Oh. gosh, no!" 

It is tempting to speculate 
that if Ms Jones is prepared to 
consort with such crass mer- 
chants of humbuggery then 
perhaps she is, as her detractors 
in the Clinton camp say, a 
gold-digging floozy whose 
whole case against the President 
rests on a devious and infantile 
He - like those children who 
somehow invent amazingly 
lurid tales of sexual abuse by 
their foster parents, without 
quite grasping what the 
consequences of their accusa- 
tions will be. 

But that will be for the 
courts to decide. What is true 
beyond reasonable doubt is 
that the adventures of Paula 
Jones offer an unlikely illus- 
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tration of the chief reason why 
America is the economic pow- 
erhouse of the planet. Where 
America is way ahead of the 
Europeans and everyone else is 
in the scope it provides its cit- 
izens to get ahead in life. Paula 
Jones was born in rural 
Arkansas 31 years ago into a 
poor Bible-bashing household 
where television was prohibit- 
ed, where miscreant children 
were disciplined with “a good 
whupping", where the family's 
clothes were hand-made by 
her mother out of scraps of fab- 
ric her father brought home 
from the factory where he 
worked. 

This weekend, Ms Jones 
flew her hairdresser. Mr 
DiCrisdo, from Los Angeles to 
Washington for the big day. No 
one can deny, no matter how 
distasteful her methods might 
have been, that she has come 
a long way. 

More important, the failure 
of the President of the United 
States to escape the full force 
of the law, against his deepest 
wishes and those of his unfor- 
tunate wife and daughter, seLs 
an example to the rest of the 
world, to tyrannies and democ- 
racies alike. Once the laughter 
has subsided, we might ail fruit- 
fully pause in wonder for a mo- 
ment of sober thought. 
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The Right Rev 
Alastair Haggart 


Alastair lain Macdonald 
Haggart, priest; bom 10 
October 1915; ordained 
deacon 1941, priest 1942; 
Provost, St Paul's Cathedral, 
Dundee 1959-71; Principal and 
Pantonian Professor, 

Episcopal Theological 
College, Edinburgh 1971-75; 
Canon, St Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh 1971-75; Bishop of 
Edinburgh 1975-65; Primus of 
the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland 1977-85; married 
1945 Margaret Trundle (died 
1979; two daughters), 1983 
Mary Scholes; died Edinburgh 
II January 1998. 

In Scotland a bishop is elected 
by the clergy and lay represen- 
tatives of the diocese, a demo- 
cratic process which can 
frequently lead to a stalemate 
when the clergy and the laity 
back different candidates. 
When Alastair Haggart was 
put forward as a candidate for 
the Edinburgh diocese, there 
was no such wrangle. He was 
the first and obvious choice 
of clergy and laity, and the 
election process was one of 
the shortest. 

In an age of religious 
doubt Haggart stood out as 
someone whose confidence in 
the faith was unshaken - not be- 
cause doubts did not exist, but 
because he had thought them 
through and bad reached firm 
conclusions. 

Slightly magisterial, in 
preaching, he recognised that 
the Christian faith could exist 
at various levels. For some a 
simple faith as learnt in child- 
hood remained adequate, while 
for others it required intellec- 
tual wrestling and a search for 
deeper meaning and justifica- 
tion. Haggart would on occasion 
preach to both elements in the 


congregation, making it dear 
when those already satisfied 
could switch off. With anyone 
struggling with the faith he 
would happily listen and argue, 
not thrusting forward his own 
views, but modestly meeting ar- 
guments put forward. He in- 
spired not only respect, but a 
great affection, and his kin d ness 
and sense of humour won him 
many friends. 

Although he was not 
brought up in the Episcopalian 
Church but in the Free Presby- 
terian Church, his clerical career 
was very much along tradition- 
al lines. Trained at Edinburgh 
Theological College with a de- 
gree from Durham University, 
he served his curacy at St Mary's 
Cathedral in Glasgow, then 
held a brief charge at St Mary's, 
Hendon, before returning to 
Scotland in 1948. 

From Perth he went west 
again to be Rector of St Os- 
wald’s, King's Park, Glasgow, 
and eight years later was insti- 
tuted Provost of St Paul’s Cath- 
edral, Dundee, for 12 years. 
Then, after a period as Princi- 
pal of the Theological College 
in Edinburgh, he was elected 
Bishop of Edinburgh in 1975. To 
no one's surprise he was chosen 
by his fellow bishops as Primus 
of the Episcopal Church in 
1977, the equivalent of an Arch- 
bishop in England; as junior 
bishop he was thus preferred to 
the office which normally was 
filled by the most senior. 

He had shown bow sensi- 
tively he could handle the situ- 
ation in Dundee where his 
predecessor as provost had be- 
come the bishop of the diocese. 
Changes and reorganisation 
would, he knew, be carefully 
watched, but he made his 
changes tactfully and renewed 
the life of the cathedral. At the 


Theological College at a time 
when clergy vocations were 
booming, he inspired the ordi- 
nands and modernised their 
training. His ability was appar- 
ent, as his tenure as Primus 
confirmed, and as did his sub- 
sequent appointment to organ- 
ise many of the arrangements of 
the Lambeth Conference. 

Alastair Haggart was a 
leader, and one of his fust 
steps as primus was to reor- 
ganise the government of the 
Scottish Church. Finance and 
doctrine were determined by 
different bodies, the Repre- 
sentative Church Council and 
the Provincial Synod. In the 
council every charge was rep- 
resented by both its rector and 
its lay representative; it decid- 
ed all financial matters, while 
the Synod debated doctrine 
and Utuigy. 

Haggart pushed through the 
amalgamation of the two bod- 
ies into the General Synod, an 
omni-purpose gathering, re- 
duced in number but increased 
in power. Traditionalists resist- 
ed, but be knew that in the 
course of every debate there 
comes a time when impatience, 
and even boredom, induce 
tractability and a better 
decision-making body was 
created and the expense of 
convening it reduced. 

In his few spare moments his 
interests were walking, reading 
and listening to music: to these 
he added in his Who's Who en- 
try - and one can imagine his 
smile as he did so - “asking 
questions**. That he failed to 
wait for tbe answer, or gave it 
himself, was an accepted char- 
acteristic. Happily, to the end 
his intellectual vigour and this 
quest for knowledge never 
foiled. 

- (vor Guild 



Primus: Haggart stood out as one whose confidence in the faith was unshaken 


Harry Middleton 


Henry Lambert Middleton, 
television producer and 
executive: bom London 26 
August 1923; recorded 
programmes assistant, BBC 
1943-45, radio announcer 
1945-49, presentation 
assistant 1949-54, Assistant 
Head of Outside Broadcasts 
(Sound) 1954-59, Assistant 
Head and Head of Event 
Programmes, Television 
Outside Broadcasts 1959-62, 
Chief Assistant to the 
General Manager, Television 
Outside Broadcasts 1962-72, 
Head of Television Liaison 
1972-78; married 1964 
Jennifer Berry (nee Feamley- 
Whittingstall; one daughter 
and one (adopted) 
stepdaughter; marriage 
dissolved 1976); <Eed 
Hungerford, Wiltshire 17 
January 1998. . 



Harry Middleton was Peter 
Di m m ock's troubleshooter and 
aide-de-camp in BBC TV Out- 
side Broadcasts, and later an ex- 
cellent ambassador for the BBC 
as Head of Television liaison. 
He was a heavy smoker and suf- 
fered for many years from lung 
cancer. Last August, although 
he was very ill, he managed, by 
great force of will, to lead his 


daughter Laura down the aisle 
at her wedding near Be Isay Cas- 
tle, his family's Northumberland 
home since 1260, and to make 
a moving speech about what Bel- 
say meant to the Middletons. 

Middleton's broadcasting 
speciality was the coverage of 
horse racing. He was seldom 
without a racehorse of his own 
or as pari of a syndicate. He was 
still in his twenties when his 
horse Porcupine won at Alexan- 
dra Park. He did a number of 
paddock commentaries for tele- 
vision at Ascot and Kempton 
Park in 1952 and 1953, and he 
made his first raring commen- 
tary for radio in May 1953: the 
City of Birmingham Cup. 

In 1943 Middleton, who bad 
been at Eton and New College, 
Oxford, was hoping to join the 
Coldstream Guards. While get- 
ting over an illness he took a job 
at the BBC as a stop-gap. But 
he was finally rejected by the 
medical board and settled down 


to two years as a recorded 
programmes assistant 

On one occasion his coolness 
was severely rested. One of Chur- 
chill’s great war speeches, record- 
ed on film, was being transmitted 
to the world. Middleton had to 
“shadow" the speech on disc 
recordings in case the film broke 
down. He kept his recording 
three words behind Churchill's 
voice on the film so that in an 
emergency, the discs could be 
substituted for the film track with 
no audible break in the speech. 

It was a rush job and Mid- 
dleton had not bad any time to 
rehearse the discs. All went well 
until he suddenly realised the 
two recordings did not tally. At 
that moment an engineer burst 
in. “The film is about to break. 
You take over.” Frantically 
Middleton dropped the needle 
here and there on the disc, 
searching for the right line. 
Would Churchill be forced off 
the air? At last Middleton 


found iL Thirty seconds later the 
film broke. No listener noticed. 

Middleton was a dark- 
haired, handsome man. He had 
a good speaking voice, and was 
soon tried out as an announc- 
er. In 1947. when he was only 
24, he became the BBC’s 
youngest senior announcer. He 
then worked as John Snagge’s 
deputy in Presentation and in 
1951 he was the youngest man 
ever to read the general election 
results. Because of his interest 
in racing he was promoted to 
become the Assistant Head of 
Radio Outside Broadcasts un- 
der Charles Max Muller, before 
transferring, in 1959, to the 
equivalent post in television. 

Middleton acted as the gen- 
eral deputy to ftler Dimmock, 
then iu charge of television 
outside broadcasts. The two 
became close friends, and Dim- 
mock was one of the last to vis- 
it Middleton in the Hungerford 
nursing home where he died. 


Middleton was particularly use- 
ful to Dimmock in dealings 
with the Royal Family - he 
shared a house with a senior 
member of the Buckingham 
Palace staff - and in supervis- 
ing the coverage of events, as 
distinct from the other major ar- 
eas of Outside Broadcasts, 
sport, science and features. 

In 1972 Middleton was pro- 
moted to become Head of Tfele- 
vision Liaison, where be spent 
the last six years of his BBC ca- 
reer. He was responsible for 
looking after the many visitors 
from all over the world who 
were anxious to see how Tele- 
vision Centre worked. His pres- 
ence. charm and easy manner 
made countless friends for him 
and for the BBC. He retired at 
the end of 1978 to a aew home 
in Berkshire, near to the race 
courses at Newbury, Ascot 
and Salisbury where he could 
pursue his major interest. 

- Leonard Miall 


Jack Grimm 

Jack F. Grimm, oil prospector 
and adventurer: bom 


Wagoner, Oklahoma 18 
May 1925; married (one son, 
one daughter); died 6 
January 1998. 


Jack Grimm once described 
his life “as a continuous search 
for the unknown". A gambler by 
instinct and geologist by train- 
ing. he made his considerable 

fortune as an oil wildcatter in 
Texas and Oklahoma and then 
spent it on quixotic hunts for the 


Sasquatchin the Pacific North- 
west. tbe Abominable Snowman 
in Nepal the Loch Ness Mon- 
ster in Scotland, Noah’s Ark in 
Turkey and the Titanic in the 
Atlantic. 

A flamboyant man by na- 
ture, he maintained that he 
had indeed found both the 
wrecked ship and tbe ark, a 
piece of which, be insisted, he 
carried in his briefcase wherever 
hewenL 

Grimm’s lifelong questing 
began early; at the age of 1 1 he 
was inspired by his grandfather’s 


tales of treasure to blow up a 
riverbed near his home-town 
of Wagoner, Wisconsin, with 
dynamite from the local hard- 
ware store. All he found were 
a few arrowheads, bullets and 
an old frying pan but it was 
enough to confirm his passion. 
“That was it,” he later said. 
“That was all it took to fire my 

imagin ation. ** 

After serving in the Marines 
in the Second World War, 
Grimm was inspired by his 
friend Bunker, the son of the 
billionaire oil wildcatter H.L. 


HunU to go into the prospect- 
ing business. He studied geol- 
ogy and turned down job offers 
from oil companies to strike out 
on his own. He was lucky the 
first well he drilled in Oklahoma 
struck oil. But after he moved 
to Texas the subsequent 25 
were dry and Grimm, who spent 
so much time on the telephone 
that he once said be planned lo 
have a telephone in his coffin, 
was broke. But. with one last try, 
oil flowed again. 

In the 1970s, Grimm turned 
to other searches. He signed on 


for three expeditions to Turkey 
to look for Noah’s Ark. By 
scholarly reckoning he failed, 
but he nevertheless returned to 
the United Slates with a piece 
of carved oak dug from the 
mountainside of Mount Ararat 
that was enough to convince 
him he had succeeded. “This is 
the ark; that’s my story, and I'm 
going to stick to it,” he declared. 

G rimm was inspired to go af- 
ter other treasures and with his 
tenacity and capacity for show- 
manship found rich backers for 
his various projects. In 1979 he 


launched an effort to find the 
Titanic, a search detailed in his 
book Beyond Reach: the search 
for the Titanic (1982). Though 
the expedition contributed in- 
formation that would help the 
ultimate discovery of the wreck 
in 1 985, a grainy photograph of 
an anchor taken by Grimm’s 
team was inconclusive. Again, 
Grimm claimed otherwise. 

In later years, the adventur- 
er’s exploits were curtailed by 
a downturn in the oil business 
and in the Texas economy. 

- Edward He/more 


Professor 

Henry Barcroft 


Henry Barcroft, physiologist 
born Cambridge 18 October 
1904; Lecturer in Physiology. 
University College London 
1932-35; Dunville Professor of 
Physiology, Queen’s 
University, Belfast 1935-48; 
Professor of Physiology, St 
Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School 1948-71 (Emeritus); 
FRS 1953; married 1933 Dr 
Bridget Ramsey (<fied l*W» 

three sons, one daughter); 
died London II January 1998. 

Henry Barcroft was a distin- 
guished physiologist who great- 
ly extended knowledge of 
the nervous and chemical con- 
trol of the circulation in h uman 
limbs. He was also except- 
ionally effective in stimulating 
and encouraging junior col- 
leagues, and earnt their lasting 
friendship and affection. 

He was bora in 1904. His fa- 
ther was Sir Joseph Barcroft, a 
brilliant and charismatic Cam- 
bridge physiologist from an 
Irish Quaker background. His 
maternal grandfather, Sir 
Robert Bali, bad been As- 
tronomer Royal of Ireland and 
Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge. Henry entered 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1923 with an exhibition, and was 
awarded a double first in the 
Tripos examinations, and re- 
search studentships that en- 
abled him to study circulatory 
problems in animals for tbe next 
two years. 

He spent three years at St 
Mary's Hospital London, com- 
pleting his medical qualification, 
but decided imm ediately to be- 
come a scientist rather than a 
clinician. Within the presti- 
gious department of physiolo- 
gy at University College 
London, he resumed his earli- 
er animal work, but was, cru- 
cially, exposed to colleagues in 
other departments who were ex- 
tending the application of sci- 
entific investigations to human 
clinical problems. Many of 
these colleagues subsequently 
assumed great importance Jft 
British medicine. 

After three years at UCL 
Barcroft was, at the age of 30, 
appointed in 1935 to tire 
Dunville Chair of Physiology at 
Queen’s University, Belfast It 
was the specific hope and ex- 
pectation of the university that 
his appointment would stimu- 
late research in the Faculty of 
Medicine. It did so. 

In 1935 the staffing, accom- 
modation and equipment at 
Queen’s were meagre. Barcroft 
did have the help of recent med- 
ical graduates on short-term 
appointment as demonstrators, 
but no permanent lecturer un- 
til O.G. Edholm was appoint- 
ed in 1938. The teaching duties 
were formidable. There were 
678 students in the Medical fac- 
ulty, 43 per cent of ail the stu- 
dents in the university. Student 
practical classes had to be trip- 
licated. All these problems 
Barcroft overcame by rugged 
determination, hard work and 
skilful planning. To free as 
much time as possible for re- 
search all physiology lectures 
were given at 9am each 
weekday, including Saturday. 

He now turned his full at- 
tention to human physiology, 
using himself, healthy volun- 
teers and trilling patients as sub- 
jects, and studied the regulation 
of the blood flow in tbe limbs. 
He measured flow by the non- 
invasive method of what is 
known as “venous occlusion 
plethysmography' - . This method 
enabled observations to be 
made several times a minute, 
which allowed fluctuations ja 
flow to be followed. 

Meticulous attention to de- 
tail was essential, arid mea- 
surement of recordings was 
laborious, but the method 
served. Others had used it on 
humans, but Barcroft, Edholm 


and associates refined it antfi 
used it to detenmiw the rotesj 
of tbe sympathetic nervousfi-i 
bres in the constriction and df-1 


sJojj and muscle, and. the j 
of adrenalineandpOTadrc. ^ 
and other substances on tbfese 
vessels. Queen’s medical grad- 
uates with an interest in re-i 
search were likely totumio the! 
department of physiology, to; 
join the work and to submit a! 
thesis for the MD degree. ! 

In 1948, Barcroft was ap- 1 
pointed to the chair at the- 
Sherington School of Physiolo- 
gy at St Thomas’s Hospital; 
Medical School in London.^ 
Legend has it that he was un- 
able to add a floor to the build- 1 , 
ing because his brother-in-law, 
Archbishop Michael Ramsey 
had a right to view the Palace, 
of Westminster from Lambeth, 1 
Palace. Barcroft gathered en- 
thusiastic co-workers, and.-to-j 
getherwithHJ.C. Swan, wrote, 
the first monograph of the 
Physiological Society: Sympa^ 
\henc Control of Human Blood 
Vessels, published in 1953, th& 
shortest in the society’s series 
of over 30 monographs, is 
couched in simple and direct 
language, and illustrated by.thg 
elegantly dear diagrams that 
characterise all Barcroft’s 
papers. It has stood the test of 
time. 

In the same year Barcroft 
was elected to a Fellowship oS 
the Royal Sodety, and in 195? 
he was appointed Chairman of 
the Editorial Board of the 
Monographs of the Physiolog- 
ical Society. Honorary degrees 
at home and abroad followed, 
and he was later appointed as 
a Wellcome Trustee. Many who 
worked with him or came un? 
der his influence continued in 
active research, and occupied 
chairs at the Mayo Clinic and 
elsewhere in North America, 
and in Australia, as well as in the 
United Kingdom, 

He married Dr Bridget 
(Biddy) Ramsey, whom he had 
met.- at .Cambridge, Jn 1933. 
and,, they had four_ children, 
and were a happy and most hos- 
.;pitabte family, hi retirement he 
faced increasing arthritic im- 
mobility with unrelenting 
courage and determination. H0 
also had the support of the fam- 
ily. especially after the death of 
his beloved Biddy in 1990. In re- * 
cent years, long after golf and ! 
sailing became impossible, be 
enjoyed researching with O.L. 
Wade the life and work of Ad- 
miral Beaufort, who devised tbe 
numerical wind force scale. 

Barcroft’s 80th birthday was 



Barcroft: blood circulation 
in the limbs 

celebrated at a dinner of the 
Physiological Society, and for his 
90th 45 friends, some from 
North America and Europe, 
gathered to give him a cele- 
bratory luncheon at the Royal 
Society of Medicine. On 7 No- 
vember 1997 he attended in 
good cheer and spirits the last 
meeting the Physiological So- 
dety was to hold at St Thomas’s 
Hospital. Ar this. I.C. Roddie 
gave a lecture celebrating Bar- 
croft s life s work, attesting to 
the scientific regard and per- 
sonal affection in which he was 
held. 

A D. M Greenfield 


BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


DEATHS 

CORNISH: Francis John, aged 83 
veare. Priest for 39 wmts. Dear hus- 
band of Diana and father of Francis, 
Timothy and Rupert "Hmiksgiving 
service at St Mary’s. Clapham, Wfcr- 
ihine, on Thursday' 22 January at 
10.4] jam. followed bv interment. 
Thank offerings insteaefof Sowers for 
John Cornish Memorial Fund ao 
H.D. Tribe Ltd. 259 Goring Road, 
Goring. Worthing (01903 249913). 
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Birthdays 

Mr Desi Amaz Jnr, actor, 45; Mr Pe- 
ter Atkmson MP. 55: Miss Nina 
Bawden, novelist, 73; Mr John 
Bercow MR 34; Mr Dewey Bunnell, 
nx* singer and guitarist, 47; The Earl 
of Carnarvon, honorary racing man- 
ager to the Queen, 74: Sir Jonathan 
Clarke, former circuit judge, 63; Mr 
Michael Crawford, actor and singer, 
56; Mr Bernard Dunstan, pointer. 78; 
Mr Stefan Edberg, tennis player, 32; 
Mr Rod Evans, rack singer, 53; Mr 
Phil Everiy, rock singer, 59: Mr Whi- 
ter Goldsmith, chairman. Flying 
Flowers, 60; Mr Wffliam Hayden, for- 
mer chairman and chief executive. 
Jaguar. 69; Mr Hans Hotter, bass 
baritone, 89, Sir Alex Jarract, former 
chairman. Smiths Industries. 74; Mr 
Richard Lester, film director, 66: 
Brigadier Helen Meechie, former Di- 
rector of the WRAC, 60; Mr David 
Newbigging. chairman, Faupel Trad- 
ing Group, 64; Mr Nigel Nicolsan. au- 
thor and former MP, 81; Mr Robert 


Palmer, rock singer and guitarist 49; 
Miss Dolly Partos, country music 
singer and actress, 52; Senor Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, former Secretary- 
Genera) of the UN, 78: Mr Bryan 
Pringle, actor. 63: Sir Simon Rattle, 
orchestral conductor, 43; Mr Charles 
Smith, managing director, Chevron 
UK, 68; Sir John Stanley MP. 56: Mr 
Dennis Taylor, snooker player, 49; Mr 
Gary Tilley, MEP, 4S: Mr David Tre- 
deanick MP, 4& Tbe Earl of Wemyss 
and March, former President, 
National Trust for Scotland, 86. 

Anniversaries 

Births: James Whit, inventor of the 
modern condensing steam engine, 
1736: Edgar Allan Poe. author and 
poet. 1809: Sir Henry Bessemer, en- 
gineer, 1813; Paul C&anxie. painter. 
1839; Augustine BirreiL author and 
statesman. 1850. Deaths: William 
Congreve, playwright, 1729; Pierre- 
Joseph Proudhon, journalist and so- 
cialist, 1865. On this day: King 



Edward III established (he Order of 
Ihe Garter, 1348; the Duke of 
Wellington took Ciudad Rodrigo. 
1812: the coast of Antarctica was dis- 
covered by Captain Charles Wilkes, 
1840: Verdi's opera Q Trowiore was 
performed for the first time. Rome 
1853; Massenet's opera Manon was 
first performed. Paris 1884; President 
Theodore Roosevelt sent greetings 
to King Edward VTI from Washing- 
ton to London by wireless lelegraphy, 
19(0; an explosion occurred at Wool- 
wich Arsenal, the East London mu- 
nitinm factory, with 450 casualties, 
including 69 killed. 191 7; the Japan- 
ese invaded Burma, 1942: Indira 
Gandhi became prime minister of In- 
dia. 1966. Today is the Feast Day of 
Saints Ahachura and Audifax. Si Al- 
bert of CasheL Si Canute IV of Den- 
mark. St Charles of Sezze. St Fillan 
or Foelan, St Germanicus, St Hen- 
ry of Uppsala. Saints Marius and 
Martha, St Messalina. St NaihaLn 
and St Wiilis um. 
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CASE SUMM AR IES: 19 January ms 


The following notes of 
judgments were prepared 
by Che reporters of the AU 
England Law Reports. 


limitation 

Lloyds Ban! pic v Woiak & anor; CA 
(Evan-; L|. Wilson |) 19 Dec 1997. 

A defendant who had not 
served a counterclaim or set-off 
with his ori gin al defence to par- 
ticulars of claim might amend 
his defence by adding a set-off 
and counterclaim after the 
expity of the limitation period. 


Sebastian NeviUe-Clarke (DJ. Free* 
rruwf far ihe fust defendant; Anthony 
Mann QC (Mammon Suddards) for 
the plaintiff. 

Courts 

A^r v Ager; CA (Simon Brown L|, Hat 
IJ 19 Dec 1997. 

Where the Court of Appeal 
made an order for costs not to 
be enforced without leave of 
the court against a legally aid- 
ed party, the party seeking to 
enforce the order should apply 
not to the Court of Appeal but 
to the court from whose order 


X 


the appeal had been brought. 
Simon (XverfDamitmviaibrk, Croy- 
donl for (he appellant: Matthew Rudd 
(Dolman A Pritchard, Cobhamj for the 
respondent 

Conversion 

MCC Proceeds Inc v Lehman Broth- 
ers International (Europe): CA (Hob- 
house. Pill Mummery Lfl) 19 Dec 1997. 
A person was only entitled to 
sue in conversion if he had 
actual possession or the im- 
mediate legal right to posses- 
sion of the goods at the time 
of the conversion. According- 
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Why Ofex and AIM are heading in the right direction 


WEEK AHEAD 


DEREK PAIN 


Shares indices, for whatever 
reason, have an unfortunate 
tendency to give the wrong im- 
pression. The Stock Exchange 
admitted as much when it ad- 
justed, some might say rigged, 
the New Year’s Eve Raotsie cal- 
culation by ch anging the dos- 
ing prices of 11 blue chips. 

I suspect Theresa Wallis, re- 
sponsible for r unnin g the Al- 
ternative Investment Market, 
would dearly love the oppor- 
tunity to tinker with the FTSE 
AIM index, which allegedly 
plots the direction of the junior 
market. AIM has come in for 
rough criticism, much of it 
unjustified. As a market spe- 
cialising in small, staxt-up, en- 
trepreneurial companies it was 
bound to have a succession of 
thrills and spills. 

But since it was launched in 
the summer of 1995 only two 
constituents have gone bust. 
Mind you, a few have skidded 
and slipped and may not es- 


cape the corporate grave yard 
much longer. But for a wealth 
warning market, which has 
had more than 350 companies 
and claims a capitalisation of 
£5.4bn, the array of casualties 
is surprisingly light. 

Hue, profit warnings have 
taken the shine off quite a few 
constituents. Even so. they 
live to fight another day. 

The FTSE AIM index does 
not help to allay the more crit- 
ical perception of the market, 
showing shares bumping along 
uncomfortably near their low- 
est level since the first calcu- 
lation. Yet the AIM contingent 
shares, on average, have in- 
creased in value by 17 per cent 
since their flotation. So why 
does the index mirror such a 
miserable display? 

It’s down to the way it is cal- 
culated. When the bigger and 
perhaps more successful AIM 
companies, such as high-flying 
pubs chain SFI, graduate to the 


main market Lhey arc imme- 
diately stripped from the cal- 
culation with no backward 
adjustments. So. shorn of many 
of the stars, the remaining in- 
dex constituents are left to give 
an inaccurate illustration of just 
how the market has behaved. 

AIM also suffers from rather 
thinly spread research. Still 
efforts are being made to 
increase coverage. For example, 
stockbroker Duriachcr has start- 
ed a monthly bulletin. In its first 
issue editor Dm Edmonstonc 
comments: “The AIM market 
is by no means perfect: it is still 
evolving bur major progress 
has been achieved in a relatively 
short period of time." 

He adds: “As with any new 
financial market. AIM has had 
a Few teething problems. Those 
have mostly been cemred 
around the areas of perceived 
inadequate adviser due dili- 
gence. inaccurate illustrative 
profit projections; poor stock 


liquidity*; limited market/com- 
pany research." 

AIM, not surprisingly with 
its bedrock of small companies, 
has only moderate appeal for 
institutional investors, who 
have found to their cost it is 
often difficult to extricate 
themselves from small com- 
pany investments. 

Institutions have, on average. 
22 per cent of AIM companies; 

FTSE AIM index 

January 1996=1000 

1150 
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perhaps, more significantly, they 
have provided around 60 per 
cent of the £3 .6 bn of the new 
capital raised on the market. 

Institutional support is 
more evident in the bigger 
companies and the long estab- 
lished groups which switched 
from the old matched bar- 
gains 4.2 market. 

Jennings Brothers, the 
Cockennouth. Cumbria, brew- 
er. is an example. It has four 
institutions with more than 3 
per cent of its capital. Biggest 
stake, 9.75 per cent, is held by 
Mercury Asset Management, 
now pan of Merrill Lynch. 

All told. 64 former 4J com- 
panies took AIM. Olbcrs went 
to the more lightly regulated 
Ofex market, while others de- 
cided to exist in what is a share 
wilderness with the occasional 
stockbroker, or the company 
itself, providing a market. 

Genus, a cattle breeding 
and agricultural consultancy 


group, used to handle deals in 
its own shares. But with 30,000 
shareholders it found the task 
too daunting and moved on to 
the fringe Ofex market last 
month. Dealings started at 
1 lOp; the price is now 14flp. giv- 
ing a £32m capitalisation. 

Ofex is run by a Slock Ex- 
change member firm JP Jenk- 
ins. It has nearly 200 companies 
giving a valuation of £2.45bn. 
However, two of them. Nat- 
ional Parking, which owns Nat- 
ional Car Rarks and the Green 
Flag vehicle repair and recovery 
operation, and Weetabix, the 
family-run breakfast cereals busi- 
ness, arc worth nearly £l.lbn. 

Ofex has had its casualties. 
Fout have gone bust and 
question marks hover over a 
few more. Its disaster*, include 
Display IT once more than 
SOOp. and Woodstock, a pubs 
group which went belly up 
only months after raising 
£600.000. The outlook for 


Skyoet. once 275p. is Weak. 

Ms Wallis at AIM and John 
Jenkins, the man behind Ofex. 
have felt obliged to tighten 
their rules since the inception 
of the markets. Both stress that 
regulation must be a continu- 
ing process. But at the end of 
the day their powers are lim- 
ited - in the case of companies 
it is suspension, then expulsion. 
Advisers are perhaps more 
vulnerable. AIM companies 
must have a nominated adviser 
as well as □ stockbroker, al- 
though often it is the same firm 
performing both functions. 

There is. I believe, little 
doubt the markets have be- 
come an essential part of the in- 
vestment scene and perform 
valuable capital rasing functions 
as well as providing expansion 
opportunities. By their very 
nature AIM and Ofex wfli suffer 
more disasters but that shouid 
not be allowed to overshadow 
their undoubted success. 
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Asian flu threatens 
high street banks as 
debts are revealed 


British high street banks’ 
exposure to the troubled 
South-east Asian region 
runs into billions of 
pounds, according to a 
leading investment bank. 
As Lea Paterson reports, 
the Asian crisis could 
spell an end to the 
current bull run in 
European bank stocks. 


Barclays Bank and NaiWesi 
Bank each have an estimated 
£l_2bn exposure to Korea. In- 
donesia and Thailand, while 
Lloyds Bank has an £S00m ex- 
posure. according to an analyst's 
note published last week. 

Stock markets have con- 
centrated so far on the impact 
of the crisis on American banks 
and those with strong far East- 
ern links, like HSBC Holdings 
and Standard Chartered. But 
Britain's high street banks are 
also embroiled in the region, ac- 
cording to John Leonard, bank- 
ing analyst at Salomon Smith 
Barney, the US investment 
bank. 

In recent months UK- based 
bank stocks have soared on the 
back of restructuring and con- 
solidation within the industry. 
But. as stock market awareness 


of banks* exposure to the region 
increases, investors should be 
prepared for “Asian flu" to 
spread throughout the Euro- 
pean banking sector, according 
to Mr Leonard. 

The analyst said: “Expo- 
sure to Asia is quite broadly 
spread across the industry. But 
the degree of reaction in the 
market is at variance with the 
degree of the exposure'". 

Salomon Smith Barney es- 
timate the total exposure of 
leading Britisb banks to Korea 
and Indonesia to total $9.9bn 
(£bbn). Mr Leonard believes 
banking exposure to Thailand 
to be roughly similar to that of 
Indonesia, taking British bank- 
ing exposure in the three coun- 
tries to almost S14bn. 

To date, most European 
banks have failed to provide de- 
tails of their exposure to trou- 
bled South-east Asia. 

“Estimating the potential 
provision exposure of individual 
banks remains an art, given lim- 
ited disclosure of both the total 
amount and the composition of 
outstanding credits." said Sa- 
lomon Smith Barney. 

The magnitude of the ex- 
posure to Korea and Indonesia 
alone could lead the British 
banks to post 1997 provisions 
of up to£10Qm, according to the 
Salomon Smith Barney note. 


Bank exposure to Korea & Indonesia (estimated) 



Total exposure 

Provision 

HSBC Holdings 

£2.0bn 

£240m 

Standard Chartered 

£t.7bn 

£190m 

Barclays . 

£0.9bn 

EIQOm 

NatWest 

£0.9bn 

£10Qm 

UoydsTSB 

E0.6bn 

£6 Dm 


Sane: Safomon Smffi Barney 







All the large British banks arc 
scheduled to report 1997 profits 
within the coming weeks. 

Bad loans arc just one of a 
number of implications of the 
Far Eastern crisis for the fi- 
nancial health of the Euro- 
pean banks. Banks should also 
be braced for a sharp downturn 
in profitability in their Far 
Eastern investment and whole- 
sale banking activities. 

Salomon Smith Barney said: 
“There is little question that se- 
curities market volumes and 
fees from this region will decline 
sharply in 1 948: managing u >sts 
down as rapidly .seems impos- 
sible." 

A handful of leading hanks 
- mostly in the US - have ad- 
mitted the Asian crisis has hit 
investment banking profits. 
These include Chase Manhat- 
tan. which made a trading loss 
of $ Irthn ( £94m) in October be- 
cause of volatility in the emerg- 
ing markets. 

A wave of consolidation 
helped European bunk shares to 
outperform the market lor much 
of 1997 and to number among 
brokers' lop tips for 1998. 

But prospects for the bank- 
ing sector began to sour last week 
as Moody's, the influential US 
credit ratings agency, announced 
it could downgrade a number of 
European banks because of their 
exposure to South-east Asia. 

With the exception of HSBC 
and Standard Chartered, which 
both have strong links to the 
troubled region, British bank 
shares have so far emerged 
relatively unscathed. 

Provisions for the Asian cri- 
sis should be able to be con- 
tained easily within the current 
earnings of European banks. 
Barclays made a profit of over 
£2bn in 1996. Nat West earned 
more than £lbn in profit. 



Harrisdfl 


Analysts were yesterday cautiously opti- 
mistic about the embattled south-east 
Asian stock markets, as last week's Rir East- 
ern rally renewed hopes that the worst could 
be over. 

But it was not all good news in the region. 
Indonesia continued to reel from weekend 
riots prompted by the economic turmoil. 
And, in Japan, the corporate racketeering 
scandal re-erupted with arrests at Nomura 
Securities, Japan's largest brokerage. 

Analysts predicted the Tokyo stock 
market would today pick up the pace set 
on Friday, when the Nikkei surged 6 per 
cent to close just above 16.000. and were 
also optimistic about prospects for the rest 
of the region. 

"The Nikkei average will move well 


above the 16,000 level but it will not go 
straight to 17.000." said Tetsuya Ishijima, 
strategist at Okasan Securities. 

Kim Dae-junc. the president-elect in 
South Korea, was yesterday among the op- 
timists in south-east Asia. He received a 
standing ovation as he vowed to lead Korea 
out of the financial crisis. 

The president-elect said: “Trust me. I 
am ready to take on the problem. At first 
I was overawed but now I feel I can do it." 
Last month he voiced serious concerns 
about his country's prospects only days after 
being elected. 

But analysts were yesterday careful to 
inject a note of caution into their forecasts. 

“The [Malaysian ringgit] currency has 
yet to show signs of really stabilising," said 







Children queue for food handouts in Indonesia, where price rises sparked riots yesterday Photograph: Dylan Martinez! Reuters 

Optimism increases for Far Eastern markets 


Ken Loo, head of research at Amsteel 
Securities in Kuala Lumpur. 

This cautionary note was echoed in Sin- 
gapore, where Lee Hsien Loong, the 
deputy prime minister, warned yesterday 
that the forthcoming Singaporean budget 
would be tight. 

Meanwhile in Japan, the corporate rack- 
eteering scandal re-emerged with the arrests 
yesterday of two former executives of No- 
mura Securities and a government finance 
official. The three are charged with bribery. 

Japanese press reported at the weekend 
that Nomura, which has only just re-com- 
menced trading after a five-month ban for 
its involvement In the racketeering scandal, 
would today post its first ever quarterly loss. 

- Lea Paterson 


BUI Harrison,' .whc^ireceo^ 
resigned as the chief ^entiye. 1 . . 
of BZW, is set totoad-up?: 
Deutsche "Bank in 
the German institution merges- 0 . . , ■ 
its own commercial banking ,^ ; 
operations with those ofrirs^,' ~ 
investment banking ' arm; . r ' : 
Deu tsche Mor^n_-GrfenfelI.- y->- 
The new strategy could be. an- I 
nounoed as soon as this week.;. , , - 
While MrHarrisbnVap- 
pointment has wttobecoo-.. 
firmed, the template -for. ' 
Deutsche Bank's .repigaitiSaT^. • 
■ti'on is largely agreed; the Mor- . . 1 
gao Grenfell name will be / 
scrapped, arid the investment - ■ 
banking side will be combined ' 
with commercial banking, cep- 
tred in London: to form a' : 1 ■ : 
wholesale banking operation. 
oa the same lines as JP Morgan. • 

Mr Harrison is likely to be . - 
paid less at Deutsche than at ' I . 
BZW, where he got £2.S5xn in- 
his last full year. Mr Harrison; _ : 
nicknamed “Attlla the Brum”, =■ - - 
is also unlikely to get much of - . 
a payout from BZW, according 
to observers, since he resigned 
Michael Dobson, the cimeht- 
chief executive of Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell, will remain a 
member of the J0-strohg Vor- '. 
stand, the council which runs ' 
Deutsche Bank globally. While 
his new role has not yet been • 
confirmed, Mr Dobson is likely . 
to help merge Morgan Grenfell 
Asset Management (MGAM). 
the business which fell victim to 
the Peter Young affair and the 
departure of Nicola Horiick, 
with Deutsche’s awn retail as- 
set management arm.. - 
Mr Dobson was given the 
mandate by Deutsche to build 
a world-wide investment bank 
centred on Morgan Grenfell in 
London, and may still continue 
with agroup-wide role. . 

■ - John Wfflcodc 



Seagram in talks with 
Allied over spirits merger 


Allied Domecq is holding merger 
talks with Seagram, the Canadian 
leisure giant, along with some of the 
world’s largest spirits companies. 
Andrew Yates reports on the group’s 
attempts to form a powerful drinks 
cocktail and take on the might of 
the newly merged Guinness and 
Grand Metropolitan Group. 

City observers believe that Allied is most likely 
to strike a deal with Seagram to create the 
biggest spirits business in the world with soles 
of more than £4bn a year, Goldman Sachs, the 
US investment bank who has been appointed 
tn advise on Allied's options, has placed Sea- 
gram at the top of the list of potential part- 
ners. However, the group is understood to be 
holding talks with other big names in the in- 
dustry including Baca rdi-M art ini, Pcmod- 
Ricani, Brown-Forman and American Brands 
to create a world beating drinks Goliath. All 
these groups have brands rhaL Allied would 
dearly love to gel hold of. 

One analyst said: “At this stage you can't 
exclude any of the big players in the market, 
although Seagram is an early front-runner. It 
has the best match of brands with Allied." 

Allied has come under pressure to do a deal 
after Guinness and Grand Mel announced its 
intention to merge last May, to form Diageo. 


Goldman Sachs is understood to be pushing 
Allied to seal a partnership as soon as possible. 
However, a deal is unlikely to be concluded 
in the immediate future. Sources suggest 
Allied is determined not to rush things and has 
□o set timetable for the conclusion of talks. 
The City would like to see .Allied sort out a 
deal within the next six months as Diageo 
begins to exert its huge market power. 

Allied is the second-biggest spirits group in 
the world ahead of Seagram, which is number 
three in the market. A spirits merger would 
bring together a vast array of brands, including 
Teachers and Ballantine's whisky. Courvoisier 
cognac and Beefeater gin from Allied and Sea- 
gram’s Chivas Regal whisky. Marteli cognac and 
Mumm champagne. At the moment the two 
groups arc planning a complete merger of their 
spirits businesses, although they’ could consider 
just combining distribution networks. 

However Seagram and Allied have ruled 
out a full merger. Seagram's entertainment 
business which includes Universal Studios in 
Hollywood sits uneasily with Allied's pub and 
retail interests which range from the Firkin 
chain to Dunkin' Donuts. Allied has annual 
spirit sales of £15bn compared with Seagram's 
£1.6bn, which means Allied would probably 
take a majority stake in the combined busi- 
ness that could eventually be demerged and 
floated on the Stock Exchange. 

If Allied manages to form a partnership, 
it is likely to spark another wave of consoli- 
dation in the drinks industry. 


House of Fraser plans £300m expansion 
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Large investors pressure 
Granada on board pay 


Institutional investors In Granada 
are increasing the pressure on the 
company over the extra payments 
made to directors last year. With 
the company refusing to budge, the 
scene is set for a showdown at 
Granada's annual meeting in two 
weeks time. Nigel Cope, City 
Correspondent, analyses a corporate 
governance mis-judgement. 


Several of Granada's largest institutional in- 
vestors arc saying that if the company does not 
change its stance on the £374,000 payments, 
it will risk permanent damage toils reputation. 
They say the executive directors should defuse 
the row by paying back the money they received 
last year in return for having their notice pe- 
riods in the event of takeover reduced from 
three years to two. 

Several large investors have contacted the 
media and hotels group to express their dis- 
satisfaction wirh the payments. But the com- 
pany is slicking by the decision of its 
remuneration committee that the payments are 
justified for the “loss of a benefit’'. 

One senior fund manager said that the row 
had come at an awkward time for Granada's 
chairman. Gerry Robinson, who has become 
more of a public figure after his elevation to 
chairman of the Arts Council last week. “This 


Prices forecast to rise 


does not get this new chapter in his career off 
to a good start," he said. 

The fund manager added that while the suras 
were small in relation to tire size of the com- 


pany. they were still an important matter “If 
the directors do not pay these sums back I think 
it will be remembered. Sometimes small mis- 
judgements add up to larger ones. And make 
no mistake about it this is a mis-judgement" 
Institutions have not been impressed by the 
company's aggressive handling of the issue. 
Granada initially said it had received no 
complaints about it whereas institutions said 
they had registered complaints. The company 
has claimed that it “prides itself" on its investor 


relations. However, it failed to foresee the scale 
of the row the payments would cause. 

The payments meant that Mr Robinson re- 
ceived £138 J34, Charles Allen, the chief ex- 
ecutive. received £1 10,00ft. while three other 
directors were paid between £32,000-£52,000. 

John Ashworth, the chairman of the British 
Library, who is a non-executive director of 
Granada and a member of its remuneration 



committee, is up for re-election at the group’s 
annual meeting on 4 February. It is possible 
but unlikely that he will be voted down. Ian 
Martin, a former senior director of Grand Met- 
ropolitan. is the chairman of the committee 
and may he called on to justify the payments. 

But institutions say the company would be 
making a mistake if it let the dispute drag on 
that far without seeking to limit the damage 
in some way. 


as sales slow 



House of Fraser Is planning to open another 
30 department stores as part of an ambitious 
£300m expansion plan, in a move designed to 
seal the recovery of the up-market department 
store operator after years in the doldrums. 

The group has recently contacted proper- 
ty agents around the country to find a host of 
new sites for its opening prog ramm e. It already 
plans to open three stores over the next few 
years, including sites in Reading, Solihull and 
a large store at Blucwatcr Park, a huge new 
shopping centre complex soon to open near 
the proposed Channel Tunnel link. It has also 
identified another 27 towns and cities where 
it would like a presence. 

These include Oxford, Cambridge, York and 
Chester, where HoF believes the relatively af- 
fluent residents will support a new department 
store. The group is also keen to build its mar- 
ket in the South-east, particularly in East Anglia 
and Essex. HoF is even contemplating a come 
back in several towns where it was forced to 
leave due to poor trading, such as Newcastle. 


Analysts estimate that each new store 
could cost around £10ra to build, meaning that 
the HoF is likely to spend at least £300m on 
new stores. Its total expenditure will be much 
higher than this as it has also embarked on a 
wide-ranging refurbishment programme de- 
signed to turn around ailing stores. 

The new stores will be called House of 
Fraser rather than its other trading names, such 
as Army & Navy, DH Evans and Barkers, which 
arc deemed less likely to succeed. 

John Coleman, chief executive of HoF said: 
“I am veiy positive about the group's future 
and this is an exciting programme. Wc have 
found the stores we want to keep from our exist- 
ing portfolio and maw are in expansion mode." 

In its heyday HoF had more than 100 stores 
but it has now scaled back to half that number. 

However, investors’ fears resurfaced last 
week due to disappointing sales last autumn 
and in the run up lo Christmas, which saw the 
shares fall more than 14 pec cent in two days. 

- Andrew Yates 
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There were more mixed signals on the 
British economy today as one survey showed 
a significant rise in the number of firms which 
expect to raise prices in 1998, while a second 
survey pointed to the slowest growth in 
sales for five years. 

Dun & Bradstrcet published a survey 
showing that more than six out of 1U business 
managers questioned said they expected to 
increase prices this quarter compared with 
57.7 percent in the Iasi quarter of 1997. This 
could "strengthen demands for an increase 
in interest rales," according to the business 
information company. 

In Scotland and the West Midlands the 
proportion of firms expecting to iacrcase 
prices has grown by 10 per cent but in Wales 
and the East Midlands there are no signs of 
inflationary pressures, according to Dun & 
Bradstrcet. 

The Chartered Institute of Marketing 
(CIM) predicts, however, that there will be 
a slowdown in sales growth which will make 


companies cautious, leading to price i 
creases of 0.7 per cent, the lowest | cve I pi 
dieted by the CIM Marketing Trends Sun 
since 1994. 

The Chartered Institute of Market! 
adds: “Inflation for all goods and <.ervic 
across the economy will fall below \ 1 7 per « 
- an indication that interest rates ar c \Z lit 
ly to rise this year," 

The CIM forecasts a gradual slowdown I 
the economy as opposed to a crash 
marketing trends survey forecasi, «] 
growth will reach 5.1 per cent this Vear ( 
per cent down on 1997. This drop rciw 
general expectation of a less buoyant 
omyin 1998, with reduced inflation 

Ihe'ciM “ a ° d 5 Str ° nS POUnd ' acc ««-dSg 

The service sector continues to m ar , 
however. CIM predicts sales growth of 8 8 T 
cent for financial services and 9 u n 1 
for business and property services ^ W 

~ John Wjflcc 
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GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON THE 
IMF’S ROLE 
IN THE 
ASIAN 
CRISIS 


The case for international rescue packages 


A few years ago, the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) had become a rather 
obscure institution, focusing mainly on 
bail-out programmes for impoverished 
African countries, and wondering whether 
it would ever again find a use for the mas- 
sive funds at its disposal. The opening of 
global capital markets meant that private 
sector banks and securities firms were 
increasingly providing the balance of 
payments financing which had previously 
been the preserve of the IMF And the 
“vigilantes" of the international bond mar- 
kets were even usurping the lMFs tradi- 
tional role as the chief policy disciplinarian 
in the global economy. 

Then along came the Mexican crisis in 
December 1994. described rather omin- 
ously at the time by the IMF’s managing 
director, Michel Camdessus, as “the first 
financial crisis of the 21st century”. Three 
years later, with “21st Century” crises 
premalurely savaging Thailand, Korea and 
Indonesia, the IMF has suddenly become 
the most important economic institution 
on the world stage. 

Fame never comes without a price. In 
this case, the price has been an eruption 
of strident criticism from politicians and 
academics about the way the IMF con- 
ducts its business. It has been denounced 
as an undemocratic institution, obsessed 
with secrecy. And it is variously accused 
of inappropriately bailing out private 
sector banks, of imposing needless reces- 
sions on Asian economies, and of giving 
a helping hand to precisely those indus- 
trial competitors which most threaten jobs 
in the West. 

Naturally, not all of these criticisms can 
be valid at the same time. The easiest to 
dispose of is the last, which emanates pri- 


marily from the protectionist wing of the 
Democratic Party in the US. It is certainly 
wrong to suggest that the IMF rescue 
packages in Asia will cause higher un- 
employment in Europe or America. In the 
absence of these programmes, Asia would 
have fallen into an even deeper recession, 
and its currencies would have become even 
more undervalued against both the dollar 
and European exchange rates. For all these 
reasons, the immediate threat to Western 
jobs would have been much more severe 
in the absence of IMF packages. 

Furthermore, in the longer-term, it is 
quite wrong to suggest that a healthy and 
thriving Asian economy need imply that 
Europe and America will suffer accord- 
ingly. In fact, the opposite will be true - 
in an open trading system, all sides will 
make gains in their potential GDP from 
rapid expansion in trade flows. The idea 
that Asian success must equate with 
failure in the West is just crass. 

What about the question of baiiing-out 
Western and Asian banks? It is clear that 
by providing necessmy liquidity in foreign 
exchange markets, the IMF has reduced 
bankruptcy risks within Asia 
thereby protecting the share- 
holders of many Western 
banks. US Republicans are up 
in arms about this, arguing not 
only that public money has 
been used to protect these 
banks from the consequences 
of their own foolishness, but 
also that this will increase their 
propensity to bum money in 
the future. Robert Rubin’s 
1995 Mexican rescue package, 
which looked so successful at 
the time, is now castigated for 


encouraging Western banks to take reck- 
less risks in Asia two years Later. 

This problem, known to economists as 
“moral hazard”, is a real one. However, 
many of the Asian banks and corporations 
whose bankruptcy has been prevented by 
the IMF were viable institutions lacing se- 
vere liquidity crises, not solvency crises. 
It was certainly appropria te to rescue such 
institutions. 

Furthermore, when Western govern- 
ments looked “over the brink" at the pos- 
sibility of sovereign defaults in Asia, they 
very rapidly concluded that the risks to the 
world's financial system, especially the pay- 
ment system, were too great to contem- 
plate. No one should be in any doubt that 
the decision to disperse more IMF money 
to Asian governments in recent weeks has 
been taken not out of any sense of global 
iii truism, but out of a strong sense Df self 
interest by Western governments. 

It is therefore difficult to sympathise 
with people who have argued that the IMF 
should have “kept its nose out of Asia". 
In fact, a more important concern is that 
the IMF may be forced to stay away from 


The collapse of the Asian currencies 
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similar situations in future, simply because 
it does not have the resources to discharge 
its role. In the wake of recent Asian 
packages, Goldman Sachs reckons that the 
IMF now has only S45bn of resources 
available for use on new situations. 

Since no prudent institution can go right 
to the wire and use up all of its money, the 
margin available to handle new crises is 
becoming worryingly slim. In the next 
couple of weeks, both Robert Rubin and 
President Gin ion will argue strongly that 
Congress should approve new financing 
tranches for the IMF, but there is a signif- 
icant risk that these pleas will fall on deaf 
ears. This would be a worrying mistake. 

Finally, what about the recent criticisms 
(notably from Jeffrey Sachs of Harvard 
University) about the nature of the IMF 
conditions imposed on Asian governments? 
Essentially, the main thrust of Sachs' ar- 
gument is that the tightening in fiscal and 
monetary policy required by the IMF pack- 
ages was entirely inappropriate for the 
Asian economies. The genesis of the 
Asian currency crises had nothing to do 
with excessive budget deficits or profligate 
growth in the monetary aggre- 
gates, but stemmed instead 
from massive private sector 
capital inflows leading to a 
bubble in domestic asset prices. 
The real problem, according to 
Sachs, was a collapse in market 
confidence - a problem which 
could be made worse by a 
tightening in macro-economic 
policy. Higher interest rates, for 
example, will make asset price 
deflation worse. 

Given that most Asian 
governments have achieved 
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continuous budget surpluses over the 
1990s, Sachs clearly has a point. The IMF 
programmes have variously required fiscal 
tightenings of around 15 to 3 per cent of 
GDP, figures that will be extremely diffi- 
cult to achieve given the collapse in the 
economic growth which is now under way. 
Asia 1998 is not Latin America 1982, and 
in this new situation it might have been 
better for the IMF programmes to have 
required little or no fiscal tightening. 

In fact, there is a clear need to use the 
healthy state of public sector balance 
sheets to absorb some of the debt of Asian 
financial systems, thus allowing banking 
sectors to support a resumption of growth 
at the earliest possible date. Contrary to 
the requirements of IMF Letters of In- 
tent, this means that budget deficits may 
need to rise for a while. 

However, as Stanley Fischer of the IMF 
has argued, there is clearly also an off- 
setting issue of policy credibility which 
cannot be ignored. If monetary policy is 
not held reasonably tight in the aftermath 
of massive exchange rate shocks, there is 
obviously a risk that the collapse in cur- 
rencies could become self-feeding. Not 
only might this cause hyper-inflation, but 
it would further increase bankruptcy risks 
in the financial sector, by inflating the do- 
mestic currency value of foreign debt. This 
would make recessions worse, not better. 

There is necessarily a balance to be 
struck here. Sadis is probably right to argue 
that budget balances should be higher than 
the IMF is permitting. But Fischer is right 
that higher interest rates may be needed 
to prevent further currency collapses. 
Expansionary budge taiy policy, oombined 
with contractionary monetary policy, may 
be the best way out of this mess. 
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IN BRIEF 


Diageo plans shake-up for 
its London offices 

Diageo, the food and drinks giant formed by the recent 
merger of Guinness and Grand Met, is undertaking a large 
shake-up of its property portfolio in London. The company 
says it will sell its offices in Portman Square, in the heart of 
London, as well as the lease on offices in Hammersmith, 
west London. Instead, it has bought the lease on a devel- 
opment in Wimpole Street in the capital's West End. 

“We hope to complete the various transactions this com- 
ing week. We have agreed terms with the owners of the lease 
- Morgan Stanley - and hope to be formalising this week,” 
a company spokesman said yesterday. Analysts expect the 
company to net around £20m from the deals. The new of- 
fice will become the headquarters of UDV, the group’s spir- 
its division. As for the old offices, the spokesman added: 
“We can’t sell until we move the staff out, some time in the 
snmmer. The building is not yet for sale so it can't have a 
price tag on iL” 

UK targeted for takeovers 

The UK is dose to overtaking the L^S as the world's favourite 
takeover target for international companies, according to 
a survey by KPMG Corporate Finance. The surge is due to 
overseas companies positioning themselves for European 
monetary union, according to KPMG. Acquisitions of UK 
businesses by foreign companies reached a record last year 
of S53bn (£32bn). This is up over a third from the $39bn 
recorded in 1996 and S36bn last year. By contrast, takeovers 
by foreign companies in the US fell to just under $60bn in 
1997, down by nearly a fifth on 1996. This represents the 
first fall in foreign investment into the US since 1992, ac- 
cording to KPMG. 

Bargain hunters pick Asia 

1997 was a record year for mergers and acquisitions activity 
in emerging markets, according to research by Flemings, with 
total deals worth $74bn. Over SlSbn of this came from multi- 
nationals buying into Asia, a region which attracted many 
bargain" hunters as its financial crisis worsened towards the 
end of 1997. Globally there was more M& A activity in 1997 
than in the previous two years combined, and the value of 
deals nearly doubled in the second half of 1997 compared 
with the first half. 

Drive-Thru ATMs on trial 

Britain’s first “Drive-Thru" cash dispenser will be installed 
by Barclays Bank at Hatton Cross for a six-month trial start- 
ing at Easter. It will allow customers to draw cash, check 
their account balance and request statements, without leav- 
ing their cars. Barclays says that Drive Thru machines offer 
increased safety and convenience, especially for parents with 
young children and in bad weather. They are common in 
North America but Hatton Cross will be the first in Britain. 
Customers of Barclays, Lloyds TSB, Bank of Scotland and 
Royal Bank of Scotland will be able to use the machine free 
of charge. Other cardholders wall pay a small charge- 

Sales up at New Look 

New Look, the women’s wear retailer, reported strong but 
spread-out Christmas trading yesterday. Total sales for the 
seven-week period ending 10 January 1998 were up -1 per 
cent on the previous year, and increased by 10 per cent on 
a tike-for-like basis. Tony CoUyer. New Looks finance 
director, said: “Hading went well in early December, then 
a lot ofpeople waited for the sales after Christmas, where 
they got a lot of good bargains. It's a veiy competitive market 
at the moment, with a slight trend towards more iaxuiy 
garments." 

New director for Waterfall 

Peter HU liar, an ex -BZW and NatWest leisure analyst, has 
joined snooker-hall company Waterfall Holdings as a non- 
executive director. Mr Hilliar, 57, joins the AIM-quoted 
company from Hudson Sandler, the City PR nn. 


IT suppliers set to profit from Grid for Learning plans 


Information technology sup- 
pliers look to be in for a bumper 
year selling computers and soft- 
ware to schools, as extra fund- 
ing from the Government fuels 
a headlong rush to introduce 
computers into the classroom 
The bonanza will kick off 
next month, when the Govern- 


Small firms 
get task force 
against skill 
shortages 


A task force of leaders has been 
set up by the British Chambers 
of Commerce (BCC) to deal 
with the widespread skills 
shortages that are said to be 
hindering small firms' compet- 
itiveness. 

The move comes as the 
organisation, which claims to 
represent 1 IIUWO business ofaii 
types and sizes, published re- 
search indicating the problem 
is as serious as ever. 

The survey conducted with 
Alex Lawrie. a finance company 
that is part of the Lloyds TSB 
group, found that nearly a third 
of firms believe they are being 
held back by “inadequate levels 
of skills in both sales and man- 
agement slaff". Computing and 
other information technology 
skills shortages remain partic- 
ularly acute, with firms claim- 
ing particular problems with 
managerial and clerical staff. 

In addition to being worried 
about the effect of such short- 
ages on rising wages, business 
owners echo other industrialists 
in expressing concern about the 
ability of the education system 
to meet their needs. More than 
60 per cent of the 343 firms sur- 
veyed believe that school 
leavers lack basic writing skills, 
while 38 per cent feel the same 
about graduates. More than 
half were also critical of grad- 
uates' understanding of the 
business world. 

The survey also found that, 
while take-up of such formal 
initiatives as National Voca- 
tional Qualifications and Inves- 
tors in People is generally low. 
most small firms provide train- 
ing- largely through on-the-job 
and specific short courses. 

The BCC action comes as 
Barclays Bank makes another 
attempt to persuade small busi- 
ness owners of the benefits of 
obtai ning professional advice 
with two new guides. Getting the 
Best from you Business Adiiser 
and Developing Relationships 
with Businesses. 

Both are aimed at improv- 
ing understanding between 
business managers and their ad- 
visers of their respective needs 
and priorities 

- Roger Trapp 


ment announces which schools 
will share £100m to buy equip- 
ment to connect to the National 
Grid for Learning, the internet- 
based network which is sup- 
posed to (ink logcther all the 
schools in the country by 2002. 

According to RM, the edu- 
cational software and hardware 


supplier, schools spend just 
£150ra a year on IT equipment. 
Even if some of the £100m dis- 
places existing spending, the 
market will grow dramatically. 

At the moment 6,000 of the 
country’s 32,000 schools are 
connected to the internet. How- 
ever. most use dial-up access 


from a dedicated computer, 
which makes it hard to integrate 
with classroom teaching. The 
next step is to connect a school's 
network to the internet, allow- 
ing access from any computer. 

The switch will be spurred 
on by new deals from telecoms 
suppliers. Both British Telecom 


and the cable companies are of- 
fering high-speed ISDN links to 
schools for under £1.000 a year. 

The lack of computer liter- 
acy among teachers has also 
prompted Education Secretary 
David Blunkett to unveil a 
£235m package, to be drawn 
from National Lotteiy foods, to 


provide IT training for them. 

Capita, the outsourcing 
group, and schools operator, 
Nord Anglia, are keen to supply 
the training. But they will have 
to wail for legislation clearing 
Government to allocate lottery 
funds. 

- Peter Thai Larsen 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Computere'Services 


Computera^Services 


THE VERY FIRST TOSHIBA AUTHORISED NOTEBOOK SUPPLIER 

MAKE IT A GREAT START TO THE NEW 
YEAR WITH A GULTRONICS SPECIAL! 

A TOSHIBA Notebook with lOx CD-Rom, tubs 
Smartsoite aed a carry ease all for under a £1000! 



SATELLITE 220CDS • Intel PI33Mhz • 16MB EDO Ram 
• 1.44GB Hard disk • Swapable I Ox CD-Rom Drive/I.44MB 
Floppy Disk Drive • 12.1” DSTN colour (2MB Video) • 
Built-in sound with Stereo speakers • 2 PCMCIA with ZV 
Port • Infra-red port • Weight 3.2kg "Windows 95 • I Year 
Int’l. Warranty • Free Lotus SmartSuite and a Carry Case. 


TOSHIBA 

SURGERY 

All current A: older 
models operated 
on promptly 

Same day fas track 
service available. 


33.4 PCMCIA 
WIBUICT VOICE! 
MIAMI* MODEM 
O9+WU0U7) 






aasanaagi < 

SSgbag -.MULTRQNICS 

The Notebook Specialist 


Massive reductions on most other Tosliibn models. Ring 0 1 - 1 -iMi 31.51 for more information. 


Services 


AMAZING VALUE! 

National and 
International 
Savers Cards 

To use tout um card, mnply 


1) Dial the freephone 
access number from any 
touchtone phone. 

2) Enter your pin number 
when prompted 

3) Dial the destination 
required 

4) To make a fo Mow on -cafl 
press the # key 3 times. 


Ideal for the tourist, 
travelling businessman, 
and student- Keep in 
loach rviih relatives, 
friends and business 
associates around the 
world. Use Crum any 
toudtphonc, whether at 
home, in the office, in a 
call box, hotel room, or 
using a mobile. 


The Sum Card ir, imLihkr in 
iS. <110 and Ji3i dmrnuruUcib 
and ink in anions lor is*- are 
printed '.in the nneT»c of diti 
card m (He bnginfin. 


Ctwmry 

Telco 

BT 

Hoag Kong 

26p 

A2.I0 

Australia 

15p 

42.70 

USA 

S.5p 

ALSO 

Japan 

up 

£2-90 

South Korea 

*3p 

*2.78 

Germany 

up 

90p 

Inrflp 

S^P 

*2.90 

Jamaica 

46p 

£1.58 

DAE 

sop 

£i20 

Nigeria 

53p 

£L80 

France 

Itop 

90p 


For Telco's 30 day Billing 
Account pftone 0181 289 
5776. Fax: 01812495664 


For Telco's Business 
Agency Opportunities 
phone 01656880740. 
Fax 01656 880 880 


For Telco's Savers Card Or 
Credit Card Fax Ordertine 
08000263677 


For an Instant price quote 
to over 2S0 countries 
phone 0181 2895776 


AM GOLDSMITH 

INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT 
TELCO GLOBAL 
COMMUNICATION 
No 3Ci. 2 Clarkerr.vcl! Grcsn 
London ECIR ODE 


Effective djic 18th August 
W 7 - Prices subject ro 
change and are fully 
inclusive of VAT BT pay 
phone prices correct js at 
time of going to press. 


3s. 


P Sxfiness. STICKY PRINTS —| 

BRILUANT SELF ADHESIVE 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON AN EASY TO PEEL 
BACKING SHEET. 

[Produced from negatives, 
photographs or slides. 

Express sticky prints are 
available in a range of 
6 convenient sizes 
from £4.50/100. 

For further information and 
prices please ell or write to: qu>M im wq , — 

. PHOTO SERVICES LTD. 

LE KScJ l 5i5Jd arrRIAL 6 ST‘ a TE- EAST PARADE. ILKLEV. 

-rc!i ES Z^»»25L s £!l5JE e " mB * • Srekvpte«taoleo«i 
JTgy 01943 602128 FAX 01943 604343 



U.S. VISAS 



Our firm is headed by a former 
US Embassy Visa OBitw. 
We specialise in US. work and 
business visas, particularly 
E-2 visas tar snail in veslrev. 

U.S. Visa Consultants 

(27 York Street. London WlH IPY 
Tet 0171 224 3h» 

Fav 221389? 


Franchises 


NEW FRANCHISE IN 
COMPUTERS 


flOOK potential, 
|No experience required, 
Fully market tested. 
Equipment stock and 
training Included for 
under £ I 8k. 


TELEPHONE 
01784 491500 


importunities 


INVESTORS WANTED 


Lasr lew investors 

required lot Ihemed 

fteslaurani < Cale in 
Oxlord Ciiy Cenire. This 
is & unique and exciting 
projec! wnh great 
potential 

Fot <je> ails please 

Tel/Fax 01296 655648 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst we lake reasonable 
precautions villi ail 
advertisements, readers are 
strongly advised to take 
professional advice before 
paying a deposit or entering 
into anv financial commitment. 


Opportunities 


Be Wealthy. 
Why Wait? 

Call 

0181 236 48171 

now and just listen 


JOIN US NOW 

Retire in 3 ye;irs! 


THE INTERNET... 
Tha Fastest-Growing Tlrand 
In the History of Business. 
Vfe Bed tv taken dab bran Vcted 
■Bsfl Buanus Oppwtutiy d he tear. 
*»? Hgh Eintata ml Lame Fixtures lo 
remade by ihofe ata on NOW 

Call 01812364137 

g4hr information Ine 


Opportunities 


Enjoy 16.25% 
Return on your 
investment. 


Buy houses to let 
opportunities. From 
single units to large 
portfolios, e.y. 

’ bed terraced £.1.4,000 
rental income £3,900 
per annum. 
Private and company 

investors welcome. 

Call for free 
information pack 
and expen advice. 

Telephone: 

Andrew Louis (Seftnn) 

0151 922 9888 

anti quota rriiieflce IX-KM) 


i 
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Charities race to lure sponsored marathon runners 



Steve Cram: 
Hosting the 
Macmillan Cancer 
Relief pasta party 
following the 
London Marathon 
(right) 


Main photograph: 
David Ashdown 



DaJey Thompson: 
Backing Barnard os 


Liz McColgan: 
Supporting the 
Starlight children’s 
charity 


Seb Coe: 
Promoting the 
Royal National 
Institute for the 
Blind 



The Cons* 
received a 
from one < 
Asia's mos 
drug smug 
family ailej 

Beans repoi 
and probat 
damaging, 
che Tory fu 

controvert; 


For many charities the 
Flora London Marathon 
is now the biggest 
fundraising event of the 
year. Ian BurreH reveals 
that this year charities 
are offering exotic 
holidays, trips on 
Concorde and free gifts 
as inducements to 
runners to wear their 
vests. 


With the average runner raising 
£300 in sponsorship money, 
and some making upwards of 
£10,000, charities are prepared 
to go to great lengths to woo 
those taking part in the race. 

In literature circulated to the 
30,000 competitors, the Get 
Kids Going charity for disabled 
children boasts: “Try Beating 
This For An Incentive” as it of- 
fers all its runners a guaranteed 
free champagne flight on Con- 
corde, with the top fundraiser 
winning a free holiday in 
Barbados. 

Age Concern tempts runnera 


with the chance to fly any- 
where in the United States, 
while the British Heart Foun- 
dation guarantees its top 
fundraisers a place in the New 
York Gty marathon. 

Other charities directly link 
prizes to the amount raised by 
the runner. Muscular Dystrophy 
will give a free mountain bike 
or sports camera to those rais- 
ing more than £1,000, with free 
running shoes for competitors 
generating £500 or more. The 
Royal National Institute for 
the Deaf offers a free CD play- 
er for those who raise £1,000 
and a trip to Paris on Eurostar 
for the top fundraiser. 

But some of the poorer 
charities are being left behind. 
Shelter, the charity for the 
homeless, tells competitors: 
“No holidays to South Ameri- 
ca. no free weekend at a health 
spa, no colour TV ... but what 
we can offer is hope.” 

Fiona Head, the charity’s 
fundraising officer, said: “It 
has become very competitive be- 
cause we are all trying to get a 
slice of the cake. We can't af- 
ford to offer major prizes and 
it's going to be very difficult for 


some of the smaller charities to 
keep up." Headway, the chari- 
ty for people with head in- 
juries, admitted: “It’s hard for 
us to compete because we just 
haven't got the resources." 

The competition has been 
made even more intense this 
year by the presence of the Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales, Memo- 
rial Fund, which is hoping to 
field a team of 1,000 runners. 
The Diana fund and Age Con- 
cern are the official charities for 
the 1998 marathon. 

Some charities are using 
celebrity supporters to per- 
suade marathon runners to join 
their cause. 

Steve Cram is hosting the 
Macmillan Cancer Relief post- 
race pasta party, while Daley 
Thompson is backing Bam ar- 
id os, and Sebastian Coe is sup- 
porting the Royal National 
Institute for the Blind. Former 
marathon winner Liz McColgan 
backs the Starlight children's 
charity. 

Meanwhile Scope, which 
gives its runners the chance of 
winning a year’s free member- 
ship of a health spa, also offers 
them a pair of running shoes 


signed by the star athlete 
Denise Lewis. 

Stephen Lee, director of the 
Institute for Charity Fund- 
rasing Managers, said charities 
must be careful to remain with- 
in ihe law. “If a charity is pay- 
ing for inducements it may be 
engaging in trading activities 
rather than fundraising activi- 
ties, which is against the law for 
a charity,” he said. 

Mr Lee pointed out that the 
fierce competition was indica- 
tive of how important the 
marathon had become to 
charities. 

“Last year the marathon 
raised some film for charity. 
It is a very significant event and 
is up there with Children in 
Need and Comic Relief in its 
importance to this sector." he 
said. 

Nick Bitel. chief executive of 
the London Marathon, said: 
"This year we confidently expect 
to raise more than £J4m which 
is more than any other one-day 
evenL 

“The prizes that are offered 
help to incentivise fundraising 
but I don’t think they make peo- 
ple switch from one charity to 


another. The best fundraisers 
per head are usually running for 
some of the smallest charities." 

Some 80 per cent of British 
runners in the marathon will be 
raising money for charity. In 
most foreign marathons, the 
charily fundraisers number only 
a handful. 

“The charity work and the 


fancy dress is a very British 
thing," said Mr Bitel. “It 
makes the London Marathon 
this strange mix of wonderful 
sporting event and great 
community occasion at the 
same time." 

The marathon organisers 
have given all runners special 
advice on bow to maximise the 


effectiveness of their fund- 
raising. Competitors are ad- 
vised to write up a press release 
about themselves and send it to 
media outlets. 

Those working in business 
are told to “focus on board 
rooms and managers with aooess 
to budgets”. 

Charities pay £235 to the 


marathon organisers for each. ; 
place they are' given under the 7 
Golden Bond scheme, which’ re- 
serves around 3,000 places for 
them. 

The charities usually ask 
runners who contact them for 
a place to guarantee a spon- 
sorship donation of, typically, 
£ 1 , 000 . 
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25 Regular tune cut by ex- 
isting supplier (8) 

26 Cart is engulfed m river 
flood (6) 

27 Porridge dished out in 
France (8) 


S 


ACROSS 
Move edition that’s 
precious (8) 

Forced Richard to reveal 
chap’s name (6) 

Vision I refer to in 


14 Level on points, right 

( 10 ) 

15 Doct 


speech (8) 

10 Practice patronage (6) 

11 Betray Henry going in to 


Betray Hemy going L. . 
hand over money (5,3) 
12 Lie about large number 
of threads returned (6) 


loctor cannot ever 
break the rules (10) 

22 Note what’s left includes 
a bit of turkey (6) 

23 Urge increased to retire 
and join oriental reli- 
gion (4,4) 

24 Bill I go off without - 
that’s handy (6) 


DOWN 

American kid’s relaxed 
attitude (2,4) 

Due to arrive on the 
German branch line (6) 
Order one containing 
wrong spice (6) 

Detailed run down Z 
have completed (10) 
Key perioa to send m 
crack outfit (8) 
Withdraws from area 
army unit’s captured (8) 
Grumble about Ameri- 
can- English service (8) 

13 Create ructions round a 
European golf course 
( 10 ) 

15 Foil container (8) 

16 Altering organisation as 
a whole (8) 

17 Showing irritation after 
losing ton of fish (8) 

19 Showy pair of Greek 
characters (6) 

20 I like nothing about new 
shade (6) 

21 Beaten path many fol- 
low (6) 
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£10 Conran lunch 


1 


The Independent and Independent on Sunday in association with Terence Ctinran are 
delighted to offer readers the opportunity to enjoy lunch or early evening supper at 
six of London's top restaurants throughout January and February for £10 


From Monday January 5th until Saturday February 28th, the following 
establishments are offering readers a two course lunch or early evening supper for 

just £10 per person. 


Howto Book 


To participate in the offer simply collect one token (tokens will be printed every day until Sat- 
urday February 28th) and then telephone the restaurant of your choice quoting yourself as an 
Independent diner. On your arrival at the restaurant you should present your token in order 
to qualify for the offer. Each token is valid for a complete table booking. The tokens will be 
valid for one week only, and will be dated accordingly. To continue to participate in the offer, 
simply collect a token from the week in which you wish to dine. Pre-booking is essential and 

all bookings are subject to availability. 


A special discount is available on selected items in the Bluebird and Le Pont de la Tour shops 

on presentation of the token. 


JHL > 


BLUEBIRD 


mezzo 


Q 

QUACLINO'S 


ZINC 

BAR* GRILL 




The independent offer is available at the 
following restaurants: 




• k. 


Bluebird 350 King's Road. London. SW3 5UU 
0171 559 1000 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm - 7pm 


~Z* - 

. ”/Vxr. 

: i ■ 



Blue Print Cafe The Design Museum. 28 Shad Thames. London. SE1 '■% 
2YE . :•>$ 

0171378 7031 . 

Lunch !2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm -7pm* ' 




Le-Pont de la Tour Bar & Grill 36d Shad Thames. Londoni SE1 2YE£T- 


017! 403 8403 
Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm -7pm ■' 




Perl 

^16. W * 


Zinc Bar & Grill 


THE INDEPENDENT INDEg^DENT 


Mezzo ! 00 Wirdour Street, London. W1V 3UE 
01713144000 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm - 7pm 
dosed Saturday lunchtime, open Sunday 1 2pm - 4pm 


Valid between Saturday January HWi and Friday January I6di 
Name 


Address- 


Quaglino's 1 6 Bury Street, St James's, London, SWIY 6AL 
0171930 6767 

Lunch !2noon - 3pm, earty evening supper 5.30pm - 6.30pm 


Thb voucher entries die holder and afl member* of their booking in 
parridpasx in The bidependenc/Carnm Restaurants OO lunch oftr 


Zinc Bar & Grill 2 1 Heddon Street, London, WIR7LF ’ 

0171 255 8899 

The special 3 course menu is available between. !J2noon and7pm . 
between Monday and Wednesday the offer- is .extended until; H pm* 

The offer is available 7 days a week at all sx. nestaurants 
• Closed lirom 6pm ori Sunday Olfer not available dter'Spm on Fefaoiary K. 
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